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Not the amount of the gift, but the spirit of the 
giver, measures the value of any offering to the Lord’s 
cause, Twenty-five cents given as a loving offering 
by one who has no more than that to give, is worth 
more toward the building of a church where a church 
is needed, than twenty-five thousand dollars given 
for the same purpose by one who is seeking fo pro- 
mote his own interests or his own good name by his 
outlay. When will Christian workers realize this 
truth, and be more desirous of consecrated giving 
than of munificent giving? 


Successful writing demands the consideration of 
two essentials,—subject and object. Manv a person 
keeps his subject constantly in view, but forgets his 
object. One of the commonest forms of failure with 
the writer of children’s stories, for example, arises 
from the author’s want of distinction between a story 
for children, and a story about children. A good 
story about children may be entirely unfitted for the 
child teader. 


an object in writing, or speaking? If so, perhaps 
you have no subject. Have you a subject? If so, 
perhaps you have no object. The essentials of suc- 
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cess are a good thing to have in mind, if you would 
be successful. 





Not happiness, but service, is a worthy object of 
human endeavor. Not what will give us delight, but 


| what will advantage others, ought to be the aim of 


our strivings. It is a great mistake, even though it 
be a very common one, to suppose that he who does 
best in this life is happiest here. “It is not true,” 
says the historian Froude, “that goodness is synony- 
mous with happiness. The most perfect being who 
ever trod the soil of this planet was called the Man 
of Sorrows. If happiness means absence of care and 
inexperience of painful emotion, the best securities 
for it are a hard heart and a good digestion.” Living 
for happiness is living for ourselves; and living for 
ourselves is sure to be a failure. Living for loving 
service is living for others; and living for others is 
a success—happiness or no happiness. 


“ Christian union,” as that term is understood, is 
one thing ; “Church union,” as that term is under- 
stood, is another thing. Whether the wish and prayer 
of our Lord that all his disciples be one can be realized 
in Christian union apart from Church union, is a ques- 
tion upon which representative followers of Christ are 
by no means agreed. Much has been said in these 
pages on the subject of Christian union; little has 
been said about Church union. Now, however, a 
place is given to an earnest plea for Church Unity, 
by the Rev. Dr. Charles A. Briggs, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. Of course, it is to be understood 
that, in laying this article before its readers, The 
}Sunday School Times does not make the views of 
Dr. Briggs its own; but it does deem them worthy of 
thoughtful consideration. As himself a representa- 
tive professor of a Presbyterian theological seminary, 
Dr. Briggs is entitled to give expression to his thoughts 
on so momentous a theme as this; and whether others 
agree or disagree with him, they will recognize the 
vast importance of the subject he discusses, and the 
frank and candid spirit in which it is treated by him. 


It is often said that this is the day of specialists, 
There are specialists in medicine, in chemistry, in 
law, in mechanics, in music,—in pretty much every 
walk of life, in fact. But the truth is, nature created 
every person a specialist. The man who minds his 
own business, who best fulfils his mission in life, is a 
specialist to the extent of his individuality and of the 
difference between his personality and that of others. 
It is largely because we do not recognize our duty as 
specialists in this way, that we so often fail to accom- 
plish all the good that we are set todo. Because of 
this it is that most persons need to be told to “do the 
good thing which they can do, and not stand and do 
nothing because there is some other good thing which 





A good story for the child reader may | 
have little or nothing about children in it. Have you 


they cannot do.” Every man is superior to every 

one else in this one thing; he stands in a unique 
| relation to all things. One man may know less than 
‘any one of ten other men, but he, knowing ten facts 
of which each of them knows only one, has an oppor- 
tunity of combining these facts, and so of arriving at 
new truth beyond the power of any one or any nine 
of the whole ten. Such a man it is who, standing at 
the crossing of the roads, has a peculiar opportunity 
for gaining new views of things. Such a man it is 





~ 


who both solves and creates new problems. Every 
one is born and lives at some such crossing of the 
ways of knowledge. It is possible, thus, to every one 
to be a specialist in knowledge. There are facts 
enough within the range of every vision. What we 
most need is to use the facts that we have. This is 
what gives some persons the name of being indis- 
pensable. And it is the privilege as well as the 
duty of every one to be, in one way or another, 
“indispensable ;” for the means are always at hand. 
It is unnatural, indeed, to be anything but a specialist 
and indispensable. 





THE LAW OF HABIT. 


Habit is the facility which comes from the frequent 
repetition of an action. The law of habit, then, means 
that the oftener a given action is repeated, the more 
completely does the facility of performing it become 
fixed. It is clear that this law is a beneficent one, 
although usage has long associated the terms “ habit ” 
and “laws of habit” with evil courses of action; but 
the operation of the law for the strengthening of all 
right endeavors and the confirmation of all good pur- 
poses is as fixed and as powerful as it is toward the 
opposite end. The law of habit helps the good man 
just as much as it harms the bad man. It confirms 
right action into facility and permanence just as truly 
as it welds the fetters of evil thought and sinful action 
upon the wicked man. Clearly, then, the curse which 
this law carries in its operation to many men does not 
result from the nature of the law itself, but from the 
wrong attitude which men occupy toward it, and tes 
wrong use which they make of it. 

The law of habit operates in all the departments of 
our life for.good or for evil, according to the priaci- 
ples of life and character by which we are governed, 
Sins against our physical nature will bring us a swift. 
retribution. The inevitable penalty of evil action ig 
the degradation of both our physical and our moral 
natures which it carries with itself. “The facility 
with which we commit sins,” says Augustine, “is a 
punishment for sins already committed.” According 
to this law of habit, therefore, sin bears with and in 
itself its own penalty. The penalty of wrong action 
is not merely something which is inflicted upon us 
from without, but is also the inevitable and inherent 
consequence and accompaniment of the sin itself. 

The application of the law of habit to the mental 
life is also of the highest importance. We cannot 
misuse our mental powers, nor abandon them to dis- . 
use, without suffering in consequence the most serious 
retribution and loss. It is appalling to think how 
many lives that might wield the power of intelligence 
and influence are now frittered away. It is painful 
to observe how many persons, of whom better things 
might be expected, permit themselves to live year 
after year with no active interest in ideas, no thirst 
for knowledge, no passion for the acquisition of truth. 
Those who permit their lives to become a mere routine 
of wholly commonplace thoughts and actions, subject 
themselves to the terrible penalty of losing much that 
is highest, most inspiring, and elevating in human life. 
When one thinks of all the riches of thought that the 
best minds of the ages have bequeathed to us, how 
astounding is it to reflect that vast numbers of per- 





sons to whom this great wealth might be accessible 
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live their entire lives through in utter ignorance of it 
by narrowing their minds more and more to the limits 
of their daily employment, or concentrating them on 
‘social diversions, and thus making these the measure 
of their activities and aspirations. 

It not infrequently happens that the consciousness 
‘of some such great mistake as this is awakened in 
some mind. The soul rouses itself with the determi- 
nation to make something richer and more rewarding 
‘out of life, The man betakes himself to some new 
and higher sphere of enjoyment, and enters into its 
activities, as it were, by main force. It is probable 
that at this point a most discouraging experience 
awaits him, If he has supposed that he can easily 
and without patient and long-continued effort enter a 
few world of thought and action, he now learns his 
‘mistake ; he finds that his life has been bound by the 
laws of habit, and that only by a slow and even pain- 
ful process can he really adapt himself to the new and 
higher life which he knows it is his privilege to enter. 
Happy the man who at such a crisis in his life has the 
eourage and the perseverance which lead him to seek 

the treasures of a nobler life until he finds them. 

“It is by the law of habit that we secure to ourselves 
the true riches of mind and heart which are essential 
to our happiness and contentment. The superficial 
mind is miserable as soon as it is not amused, It is 
only the soul that by habit has accustomed itself to 
the enjoyment of the highest things that can defy the 
changes which constantly sweep over human life, and 
fiad deep sources of comfort and joy in itself, and can 
Grink of the unfailing fountains of strength and peace, 
How great the importance, then, of good mental habits, 
—habits of earnest and serious thought! How de- 
sirable to cultivate those enjoyments and employments 
which will give a healthful tone to the mind, and ele- 
vate the imagination and the tastes ! 

But it is in that sphere of our interests and activi- 
ties which we call the moral life, the sphere of those 
joys and preferences which find their seat in the will, 
that the law of habit has its gravest importance and 
It is from the operation of 


ite widest application. 
habit in this sphere that our whole life becomes sub- 
ject to its sway. It multiplies its power over the man 
as the banyan-tree strengthens its hold upon the earth. 
This tree drops its roots from its branches as well as 
from its trunk. These strike into the ground until 


every limb is held as with a rod of iron, Many of 
these roots grow until they at length become as large 
&s the original trunk, which is now, of course, lost in 
& multitude of new growths. Once that tree might 
have been transplanted with ease, but who could 
uproot the tangled forest which it has at last become ? 
It is thus that habit expands itself and strengthens 
its sway over the whole scope of human activities and 
powers until at length every faculty is held within 
its grasp, and the work of change becomes next to 
impossible. No evil habit continues to work alone. 
When a young man takes up the drinking habit, he 
not only falls under the power of an appetite, whose 
evil curse is that the more he feeds it the more it 
grows, but this habit also involves low associations 
aud the frequenting of places where the conversation 
is: vulgar and profane. Thus the original evil habit 
continually takes to itself new accessories, all of which 


. combine together to lower the range of his thought 


and aspiration, and to extinguish the finer feelings of 
his nature. He is like Aneas and his companions, 
plundered by a brood of harpies, half-human, half- 
bestial monsters. Evil habits conspire with vicious 
thoughts and feelings, and these together lead into 
the ways of immorality and viee. Every demon of 
bad habit takes to itself other spirits worse than iteelf. 
But, it may be asked, does the will lose its freedom ? 
Cannot men turn to a better life when they will? But 
what if they lack the will to turn? What if they 
have taken one direction so long that they have no 
desire to take any other? 
“ Forever round the mercy-seat 
The guiding lights of love shall burn ; 
But what if, habit bound, thy feet 
Shall lack the will to turn? 








“‘ What if thine eyes refuse to see, 
Thine ear to Heaven’s free welcome fail, 
And thou, a willing captive be, 
Thyself thy own dark jail?” 

How important, then, is it to begin right, to early 
choose the way of safety and of peace, to secure for 
ourselves and to incorporate into our lives those strong 
and true principles of conduct and character which 
shall continually impart to our hearts a new joy in 
all that is honest, just, and pure, and give our whole 
lives a perpetual strength of noble purpose and height 
of pure aspiration. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It may safely be said that the present plan of the 
International lessons is more popular to-day than ever 
before. The test of seventeen years has shown the sur- 
passing gain of a system of study which makes the 
scholar acquainted with the Bible asa book of books, 
and which gives opportunity for the teaching of all the 
truths that that Book of books discloses. It may, in- 
deed, be deemed advisable, in the future, to leave open 
one more Sunday in each quarter for the introduction of 
special lessons according to the choice of the local schools 
severally; but it will hardly be thought best to change 
materially the present system as a system. Referring to 
the recent utterances of The Sunday School Times on 
this subject, a representative Canadian Sunday-school 
worker writes to say: 

Permit me to give two reasons why we cannot afford to have 
any change in or from the present system of Bible study: 1. 
The United Presbyterian Church of Canadathave adopted the 
scheme for higher religious instruction. This scheme is based 
upon and bound together by the present system of [Inter- 
national) lessons. 2. Many of our best schools have prepared 
and are making good use of supplemental lessons adapted to 
each grade, In these supplemental lessons we have, in the 
schools of the different denominations, all we wish for from the 
proposed series of Sunday-school lessons. But they are all set 
in the present series of International Sunday-school lessons. 

There is no practical difficulty in securing all ‘the 
supplemental lessons that are essential to emphasize 
special doctrines, special duties, or special days, in the 
course of each year’s study, without abandoning or inter- 
mitting the plan of study whereby the Bible is gone over 
at least once in seven years. And no other plan of study 
can fairly take the place of that plan, The course pur- 
sued by the United Presbyterian Church of Canada, as 
mentioned above, is pursued by other branches of the 
Christian Church. It is a course that is open to all alike. 

New theories for the abolishing or cure of disease are 
hardly less popular than they arenumerous, They come 
into notice, have their run, are sure to find acceptance 
with many, and then give place to something yet more 
novel, There is little gain in their discussion; for their 
popularity is based on a delusion, rather than on reason, 
and time is the best cure for such adelusion. In answer 
to a question as to the origin, nature, and, teachings of 
“ Christian Science,” the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times recently gave an exposition of that latest theory 
for the removal of disease from the world. It is a sub- 
ject with-which he is familiar by special study, and his 
statements were made with care and explicitness. Vari- 
ous letters in response to his exposition have been received 
by him; but, quite naturally, they are limited to a spir- 
ited defense of the new theory, without adding amy 
important claim to that which has already been stated as 
made for this theory. One of the teachers of this novel 
dogma, writing from New York State, seeks to show the 
superiority of “‘ Christian Science ” over “‘ Orthodoxy ;” 
but he does not challenge the accuracy of any fact asserted 
by the Editor. Another teacher of this dogma, from 
Pennsylvania, writes in comment upon the Editor’s views, 
and he takes exception to a single point, as follows: 

May we object to the slur in the [Editor’s] statement that 
“the name of ‘Christian Science’ has brought in handsome 
eash returns to many who claim to be its dispensers”? And 
will you permit us to say the statement is not true as to fact? 
for we know of no one now in the service of Truth who has 
obtained any money value beyond needs, and, in most cases, 
“even those have been supplied from other sources. 

The incidental reference by the Editor to the cash 
returns received by dispensers of “Christian Science ” 
was not essential to his exposition of that theory, in its 
nature, origin, and claims. The statement was, however, 
made intelligently. The Editor knew that whereof he 
affirmed. If, indeed, the Pennsylvania teacher knows of 
no one who has made money out of “ Christian Science,” 
he is but partially informed of the business being done 
under that imposing name, But this is apart from the 








main facts concerning Mrs. Baker Glover Eddy’s panacea 
for himan ills. This “curious compound of truth and 
error, of philosophy and nonsense, put forward as 4 theory 
of life and being,” is having its ran; and when it is re. 
membered only as one of the many vagaries of the human 
mind, its place will be filled by some similar fancy for the 
hour, with a like high-sounding title, and a correspondent 
popular following. 








THE SONG OF SIR GALAHAD. 
Isaiah %4 : 5. 
BY MARY B. DODGE, 


“ My sword shall be bathed in heaven,” 
The fire of a fervid sun 

Must pierce with its purging leaven 
All work that is truly done : 

The weapon I use, believe me, 

Shall only through faith retrieve me. 


Do foes surround me of spirit ? 
T turn to the heights of space 
And claim that my sword inherit 
Swift light from the Master’s face : 
The weapon I use, believe me, 
Shall only through faith relieve me. 


Be the struggle-a strife with matter, 
Or yet in the soul’s domain ; 

The blow that the bar must shatter 
Can only through faith obtain : 

The weapon I use, believe me, 

Shall magnify faith, or grieve me. 


“ My sword shall be bathed in heaven,” 
The glorified Grail its goal : 
(Of sight so holy is shriven 
Man’s perfected, stainless soul :) 
The succor pledged to reprieve me 
Is vision of God, believe me. 
Philadelphia. 





CHURCH UNITY. 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. 


Christian unity is one of the most important questions 
of our times. The only Christian unity that is worth 
the name is church unity; for Christian pnity is in Christ, 
the king of the kingdom of God, the head of his body the 
church, the corner-stone of his temple, the stem-of his 
branching vine. Unity with Christ implies unity with 
the organism,—organic unity,—church unity. 

1, The movement in the direction of church unity 
underlies, pervades, and will eventually absorb, all others; 
for Christ.is the sovereign of the world, and he reigna to 
sanctify and glorify his church in the midst of the world. 
The Christian world is passing through a transformation 
in all departments under the direction of the Divine 
Spirit, who is ever coming forth from the Father and 
the Son to guide the church into all truth, holiness, asd 
excellence. 

The Christian religion is in course of reconstruction, 
Christianity is now face to face with all the religions of 
the world, and with all the speculative systems constructed 
by the philosophy of religion. Christianity is tested as 
never before, in order to determine whether it is only 
one of the religions of our race, or whether it is the one 
divine religion for all mankind, of all times and all places 
and all races; and whether it is able to adapt itself to 
all grades and types, even the lowest in the scale of 
humanity, ard yet at the same time remain one and the 
same religion. 

Christian theology is in process of reconstruction,. The 
elaborate systems of Christian doctrine, set forth in our, 
creeds, were composed before the development of modern 
science began. Critical philosophy came into the field 
at a miuch later date All the vast outreachings of 
modern learning and civilization have taken place since 
these systems were framed. The world has changed its 
complexion since the middle of the seventeenth century. 
The circle of human knowledge is vastly greater. -The 
dogmatic theologians have gone on elaborating their 
systems by deductive logic without taking into them the 
fruits of the induction of truth in all departments of the 
universe of God. Some have overlooked the new learn- 
ing; others have assumed an apologetic attitude towards 
it; others have undertaken a polemic against it, as if it 
were antichristian error; a few have adapted themselves 
to the situation, and these have been treated by their 
associates as little better than heretics, the enemies of 
divine revelation. 

The common fault of dogmaticians and ecclesiastics 
has been that they have given. new interpretations to 
the creeds of the church and the older. systems, when 
they should have reconstructed these systems them- 
selves, Accordingly the systems are in the furnace of 
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affliction, Historical criticism has destroyed their new 
interpretations ; biblical criticism has undermined their 
proof-texts; éritical philosophy has given the death- 
blow to their constructive principles; and science de- 
mands of theology a new statement of the relation of 
God to the universe. The dogmatic systems are in pro- 
cess of dissolution; all that is sectarian and denomina- 
tional and speculative will be consumed in order that a 
new system may be constructed that will be comprehen- 
sively Christian. Christianity is now tested as never 
before. Is it a mere conglomerate of heterogeneous 
‘systems that must fight it out till the end? or is there 
one Christian. system of faith founded on the sacred 
Scriptures, and so biblical; that has been sufficient for 
the church in all ages, in all lands, and in all nations, 
and so catholic; and that is in harmony with all truth, 
with all experience, and all life, and so universal; and 
that will prove the reconciling force of the world, and 
so divine? 

Christian institutions are in course of development. 
The church is a sacred institution in the midst of a vast 
array of institutions. The church and the state, the 
church and the school, the church and the family, the 
church and society, —all these relations are now in process 
of revision, and the church is tested, whether these other 
institutions of humanity may not accomplish all the pur- 
poses of the church without the church, whether the 
church is to take its place alongside of these other 
institutions as co-ordinate in working out the great 
problems of-our race; or whether the church is to be 
the one central institution that is to reconcile and har- 
monize all others. Is there one Holy Catholic Church, 
the church of redeemed humanity, the kingdom of 
the risen and glorified Son of God? or is this only a 
dream of ancient prophets and a pious hope of modern 
enthusiasts ? 

2. The church in Western Europe prior to the Refor- 
mation was one church, but the unity that was then in 
existence was a unity of despotism and uniformity. 
There was no liberty and there was no variety. The 
Roman Catholic Church had conquered the Germanic 
race for Christ, but it had persisted through many cen- 
turies in imposing Roman institutions upon a race that 
above all others had the spirit of liberty and the instinct 
ofvariety. The German race demanded that their Chris- 
tianity should assume a German form. After many 
struggles for, liberty, the unity of the church was des- 
troyed for the sake of liberty and variety: The Church 
of Christ should be entirely conformed to the image of 
the Lord. It is a mirror that reflects his gloriow& like- 
ness, but it became soiled and stained,—covered over 
with corruptions that obscured and concealed the 
heavenly King. Many pious hands endeavored to purify 
it, but in vain. At last, Luther and Zwingli with rough 
hands determined to reform the church at all hazards, 


and the mirror of Christ fell to the earth broken in a/ 


hundred pieces. 

Christianity in Southern Europe remained in unity 
under the Roman form, but in Northern Europe many 
national churches were constructed out of the fragments, 
Pious hands gathered up the pieces that had been broken 
off, and set them up as mirrors of Christ; but these 
national churches pursued the same course of tyranny 
and uniformity that the Roman Church had taken be- 
fore them. The battle for liberty and variety had to 
be fought out in every nation; forthe little nopes that 
arose in prelates and princes were even greater foes of 
Christian liberty than the Roman Church itself. And 
80 the lesser mirrors were broken in the interests of 
liberty and purity. The process of breaking continued 
even in the dissenting churches. It eventually became 
evident that absolutism and uniformity were not in- 
volved in any form of government or method of organi- 
zation, The lord bishops gave place to the presbytery 
of “ priests writ large,” and the presbytery gave place to 
a theocracy of ministers that was in some respects more 
absolute than any of its predecessors. 

Thus liberty and variety have been won in the battle 
of the centuries by breaking the organizations of the 
ehurch, and each of the fragments of the church has had 
its own share in its accomplishment. There is no farther 
need of separate ecclesiastic organization to conserve or 
to promote liberty or variety. The problem now wait- 
ing solution is to construct an authority out of this 
liberty, and unity in this variety. This can never be 
accomplished by taking the larger pieces, and throwing 
the smaller ones away, or by cementing them together 
by schemes of human devising, or by endeavors to con- 
serve the frames constructed in the times of separation. 
These broken pieces of the mirror of our Lord must go 
into the furnace, frames and all; they must be fused in 











the flames of divine love, and compacted by the energy 
of the Divine Spirit. 

8. The reformers distinguished between the visible 
and the invisible church. The Roman Church identified 
the invisible with the visible church. The tendency 
among Protestants has been to merge the visible in 
the invisible church. It is of great importance that we 
should adhere to the distinction. The visible ought to 
coincide with the invisible. If it does not coincide, we 
may know that there ig sin in the visible church. That 
is the real state of the case at the present time. The 
Christian world embraces millions of Christians who are 
not recognized as Christians by other millions of Chris- 
tians. The several broken pieces of the church have 
assumed the functions that belong to the whole church, 
and use the power of the keys to exclude from the king- 
dom of God all other Christians but themselves. They 
have erected barriers and fences of various kinds to keep 
other Christians out of the kingdom of God. There are 
now at work throughout the Christian world tens of 
thousands of Christian ministers, who show by the fruits 
of their ministry that they are indeed called of Christ 
into the ministry of his church; and yet these are or- 
ganized in separate camps, and refuse to recognize each 
other as true ministers of Christ. All the denominations 
have put forth canons and constitutional rules for the 
express purpose of excluding from the ministry all who 
cannot comply with these rules, The visible churches 
are all of them in the situation that they exclude from 
their communion true members of the invisible church, 
and debar from their ministry thousands: of ministers 
whom Jesus Christ himself has called. What is this but 
usurpation of the crown rights of our Redeemer? This 
is one of the great sins of our times; and it is of vast im- 
portance that a faithful band should advance as the pio- 
neers of church unity, with axes in hand, resolved to cut 
down and dash in pieces all the fences and hedges that lie 
in the way of Christian unity, and who will not rest until 
every stone of stumbling has been taken out of the way. 

What, then, is the essential in Christianity as distin- 
guished from the variable? What constitutes the unity, 
and what is the sphere of authority within which there 
can be no liberty and no variety? There is an essence 
of Christianity; there are certain marks of the true 
church apart from which there can be no church. The 
essence of Christianity is that which is common to Chris- 
tianity in all ages; the marks of the church that are to 
be seen in all churches the world over. They are not 
ideal, but real; they are not hypothetical, but actual; 
they are existing facts: Semper ubique et ab omnibus. 

4. The Protestant Episcopal Church has recently pro- 
posed terms of church unity. These have been endorsed 
by the Lambeth Conference of the Church of England 
and her daughters. Committees of conference have been 
appointed on the basis of these terms. The question 
we have to determine is whether they correspond with 
the true marks of catholicity. They are the following: 

(1.) The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment as the revealed word of God. 

(2.) The Nicene Creed as the sufficient statement of 
the Christian faith. 

(3.) The two sacraments—baptism and the Supper of 
the Lord—ministered with unfgiling use of-Christ’s words 
of institution, and of the elements ordained by him. 

(4.) The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the 
methods of its administration to the varying needs of 
the nations and peoples called of God into the unity of 
his church. 

If “ Historic Ministry” were substituted for “‘ Historic 
Episcopate,” no one could doubt that these four terms cor- 
respond with the existing state of things in all Christian 
churches throughout the world. And if we are justified 
in giving the episcopate a liberal interpretation, that 
term will also correspond with the government of the 
vast majority of Christian churches. Let us consider 
these terms a little in detail: 

(a.) All Christian churches build on the Holy Scrip- 
tures as the revealed word of God. Here Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants are one. Greeks, Copts, Armenians, 
Lutheran and Reformed, Calvinists and Arminians, are 
here one. They differ as to extent of the Holy Scrip- 
fare. The Roman Catholics add the apocryphal books 
of the Old Testament. They differ as to the versions 
that are used, Roman Catholics and Protestants using 
different English translations of the Scriptures; but 
these differ very little more than the Revised Version 
and the Authorized Version. Any of these are suf- 
ficiently accurate for public use. They differ in theories 
of interpretation. Protestants theoretically insist upon 
private judgment, but practically they interpret the 
Scriptures in accordance with their confessions of faith 





and their leading theologians. Roman Catholics insist 
upon the authoritative interpretation of the Fathers and 
the Church. Protestants differ among themselves in 
their theories of inspiration, the basis of the authority of 
the canon, and the extent of its infallibility. But all 
alike agree that the Scriptures are the revealed word of 
God. Is that not enough? Why should we impose our 
theories and human opinions on others who are equally 
well qualified, and equally conscientious in their rejec- 
tion of our theories? All the churches err by excessive 
statement, Church unity requires that these excesses 
should be removed from public documents and from 
ecclesiastical rules for the reception of communicants 
and the admission to the ministry, and that we should 
all stand on the one catholic doctrine of the Scriptures 
as the revealed word of God. 

(6.) The second mark of a church is its creed. The 
history of doctrine is the history of the construction of 
creeds, The earliest creeds are still the best. The Apos- 
tles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed are the creeds of the 
universal church, the only ones that can claim catholicity, 
All other creeds divide the Church of Christ into parties 
or sects, There are no others upon which it is possible 
to unite. I prefer the Apostles’ Creed, but the Nicene 
Creed is grand in its presentation of the person and work 
of Jesus Christ our Saviour. The other creeds are im- 
portant historic documents showing the progress of theo- 
logical knowledge; but multitudes of true Christians 
and tens of thousands of Christian ministers cannot agree 
to any other than the Nicene Creed and the Apostles’ 
Oreed. The Apostles’ Creed has the advantage of being 
the most ancient of creeds, having grown up in the con- 
gregations of the early centuries as a baptismal creed, 
The Nicene Creed has the advantage of being an official 
creed adopted by an ecumenical council. On either 
one or both of these creeds the one catholic church may 
stand, It seems to me that no branch of the church has 
any authority to exact any more than these of ministry 
or people; for any more than these excludes from the 
church those whom Christ has called into communion 
with himself and into the ministry of his church, 

(c.) The Christian Church is united on the two sacra- 
ments. The Roman Church adds to the number of the 
sacraments, but regapds the two as of fundamental im- 
portance. All churches throughout the world regard 
baptism as the sacrament of entrance into the visible 
church, and urge that the Supper of our Lord is the 
highest privilege of communion with our Saviour. There 
are different opinions as to the mode of baptism, as to 
the subjects of baptism, and as to the ceremonies con- 
nected with baptism; but Christians, the world over, are 
agreed that baptism is essential to the visible church, 
There are different theories of the Supper of our Lord, 
There are different modes of observing this essential 
sacrament of our religion; but all are in agreement to 
use Christ’s own words of institution, and to eat and to 
drink the elements ordained by him. When all Chris- 
tians can unite in these essential facts, why should they 
not all partak> together of the one loaf of redemption 
and of the one cup of the kingdom of heaven? The 
ceremonies ought to be of such a character that all might 
freely partake without conscientious scruples, being 
responsible each for his own use of his privileges, amd 
not for the theories or the methods of others, who are 
endeavoring each in his own way to commune with the 
living and reigning Christ, who will not refuse himself 
to those who are earnestly seeking him, even if they are 
in some measure mistaken as to forms and ceremonies. 

These three terms of Christian union, proposed by the 
Church of England and her daughters to the Christian 
world, are therefore no new terms; they are rather an 
invitation to recognize the unity that already exists in 
acrudeand unorganized form. Christian unity is a fact; 
a unity in God the Father, in God the Son, and in the 
Holy Ghost, If we could take our stand with the blood- 
washed company about the throne of God and the Lamb, 
and with angelic glance look down upon the assembled 
worshipers in Christian churches throughout the world 
on the Lord’s Day, and see their worship ascending to 
heaven, we should find it essentially the same. All 
its imperfection disappears as it ascends above our earth 
into the atmosphere of heaven; and when the angel of 
worship swings the golden censer, and imparts to the 
prayers of God’s people the sweet odors of the name that 
is above every name, in one indistinguishable mass it 
gives gratification to the heart of God. I doubt whether 
the worship of Philadelphia is any more acceptable than 
that of New York. The prayers of St. Petersburg and 
of Rome, of London and of Vienna, of Berlin and of 
Madrid, are essentially the same. 








6. The unity thus far considered is the unity of a masa, 
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an unorganized unity. This is indeed the actual condi- 
tion of the church to-day. The problem of church unity 
is to organize this mass; for Christians are something 
niore than a mass, they are living persons united in living 
and loving communion to Jesus Christ our head, and 
they are to be united in the same living and loving union 
to all other Christians. What an enormous power there 
is in the life and love diffused throughout the Christian 
Church! What vast energy there is in the unorganized, 
or partly organized, forces of Christianity! The waste 
now going on in the Christian world is appalling, Chris- 
tianity is crying as never before after a master mind that 
will organize these resources and combine thése churches 
in one all-comprehending organization, 

‘The fourth term of unity proposed by the Lambeth 
Gonference is designed to be the principle of such an 
organization. The Historic Episcopate is presented as 
the center of visible unity, What, then, is meant by the 
Historic Episcopate? 

“"(a.) The Historic Episcopate is a historic institution, 
independent of any, or all, theories about it, There are 

any different theories about the Historic Episcopate 

t divide the Episcopal churches into parties. None 
Of these theories are proposed; they may all co-exist as 
#0 many ways of explaining the institution, in the same 
ecclesiastical organization; and other theories may be 
proposed, if any one is able to invent them. The insti- 
tution was born before the theories, and it will probably 
outlive all existing theories,—at least, in their present 
form, Whatever the origin of the Episcopate may have 
been, whether by Divine right or by human right, 
Whether by apostolic appointment or by historic evolu- 
tion, it is an institution that dates at least from the second 
gentury, and that has continued in the Christian Church 
Wntil the present time as a permanent institution, out- 
lasting all the historic forms of civil government, Its 
antiquity, its unbroken succession from the apostolic age 
Until the present, its adaptation to every nation, land, and 
age, all conspire to make the Historic Episcopate one 
of the most important of Christian institutions, 

(4.) The Historic Episcopate is an institution that has 
taken shape in many different forms in the different 
lands and nations and epochs. It has been capable of a 
vast variety of adaptation. In the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States there is a house of diocesan 
bishops; in the Church of England there are. two arch- 
bishops as bishops of bishops; in the Greek and other 
Qriental churches there are patriarchs with Episcopal 
oversight over bishops and archbishops; in the Roman 
Catholic Church there isa universal bishop called the pope. 
In the Methodist Episcopal and other churches there are 
bishops who do not claim apostolic succession, but derive 
their authority from presbyters; in the churches of Ger- 
many there are superintendents who exercise the func- 
tions of bishops without the name; and the Presbyterian 
ghurches claim that their pastors are bishops after the 
most ancient models. There are bishops of different 
grades in the churches. What then is episcopacy but 
the executive function in the Christian ministry ? 

“In the midst of all this variety, there is unity in that 
which is essential to all forms,—namely, the execu- 
tive office in the church, That executive office existe 
imall Christian churches, in parochial bishops, or pastors 
of congregations. The question is whether there should 
not be pastors of pastors, or diocesan bishops in whom 
ate centered the executive functions of a diocese, or 
presbytery, or conference, or council, or group of pastors 
and congregations, within a certain district, As a con- 
gregation without a pastor, so is a presbytery without a 
bishop, inefficient, because it is without an executive 
head, If, now, the churches would agree to recognize 
the Historic Episcopate as that institution in which the 
executive function of the Christian ministry has found 
historic expression, and would also agree to liberty of 
opinion as to the origin of the episcopacy and as to the 
theories of the episcopacy, then the churches might set 
te work and reconstruct their ecclesiastical government 
so as to give the Historic Episcopate its place as the 
executive head, and therefore the center of unity of the 
eburch. There is nothing in Presbyterianism, as such, 
that is at all inconsigtent with the Historic Episcopacy, 
adapted, as it may easily be, to the Presbyterian system. 
When the several branches of the Church of Christ 
seriously endeavor to unite in one ecclesiastic organiza- 
tion, each one of the existing organizations will have 
something of value to contribute to the ultimate organi- 
zation, in which church unity will attain its expression. 

It is noteworthy that some of the difficulties that excite 
the public mind find no expression in the four terms of 
church unity proposed by the House of Bishops. Noth- 

lag is said of ordination or of ministerial recognition. 








This was designed, as I understand it, not as a dodging | 


of difficult questions, but as a recognition that these 
questions are not of such grave importance as is com- 
monly supposed; that they are not essential questions, 
and that they may be easily disposed of a soon as there 
is agreement on the four essential terms of church unity, 
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PEOPLE WHO ARE BENT DOWN. 
BY J, R. MILLER, D.D. 


In one of our Lord’s miracles a woman who was bent 
together was made straight. The human form is made 
for erectness. This is one of the marks of nobility in 
man, in contrast with the downward bending and look- 
ing of other animals. Man is the only creature that 
bears this erect form. It is part of the image of God 
upon him. It tells of his hope and home above the 
earth. Says an old writer: “‘God gave to man a face 
directed upwards, and bade him look at the heavens, and 
raise his uplifted countenance toward the stars.” The 
Greek word for “ man” meant the upward looking. The 
bending of the form and face downward, toward the earth, 
has always been the symbol of a soul turned unworthily 
toward lower things, forgetful of its true home. 

Yet there are a great many bent people in the world. 
Physical bending may be caused by accident or disease. 
Many a deformed body is the home of a noble and holy 
soul, with eyes and aspirations turned upward toward 
God. But there are souls that are bent. This may be 
the case even while the body is straight as an arrow. 
There are men and women whose forms are admired for 
their erectness, their graceful proportions, their lithe 
movements, their lovely features, yet whose souls are 
debased, whose desires are groveling, whose characters 
are sadly misshapen and deformed, 

Sin always bends the soul. Many a young man comes 
out from a holy home in the beauty and strength of 
youth, wearing the unsullied robes of innocence, with 
eye clear and uplifted, with aspirations for noble things, 
with hopes that are exalted; but a few years later he 
appears a debased and ruined man, with soul bent 
downward, 

A stage-driver had-held the lines for many years, aud 
when he grew old, his hands were crooked into hooks, 
and his fingers were so stiffened that they could not be 
straightened out, There is a similar process that goes 
on in men’s souls when they continue to do the same 
thingsover and over. One whose mind turns to debasing 
things, things unholy, unclean, will find his whole soul 
bending and growing toward the earth in permanent 
moral curvature, 

There is also a bending of the life by sorrow. The 
experience of sorrow is scarcely less périlous than that 
of temptation. The common belief is that grief always 
makes people better. If the sufferer submits to God 
with loving confidence, and is victorious through faith, 
this is sorrow’s outcome, But many are crushed by it. 
They yield to it, and it bears them down beneath its 
weight, They turn their face away from heaven's blue 
and the light of God toward the grave’s darkness, and 
their souls grow toward the gloom, 

There is a mother who several years since lost by death 
a beautiful daughter. The mother was a Christian 
woman; and her child was also a Christian, dying in 
sweet hope. Yet never since that coffin was closed has 
the mother lifted up her eyes toward God in submission 
and hope. She visits the cemetery on Sundays, but 
never the church, She goes with downcast look about 
her home, weeping whenever her daughter’s name is 
mentioned, and complaiys of God’s hardness and unkind- 
ness in taking away her child. She is bent down with 
her eyes to the earth, and sees only the clods and the 
dust, and the grave’s gloom, and sees not the blue sky, 
the bright stars, and the sweet face of the Father, So 
long has she now been thus bowed down in the habit 
of sadness and grieving, that she can in no wise lift 
herself up, 

Those who are called to meet sorrow should mark well 
this lesson, and keep their faces lifted up toward God in 
every experience of grief. In the sick-room of a happy 
Christian woman there was a little potted rose-bush. At 
length one little rose came out, and turned its face toward 
the window where the light shone in, The sick woman 
and the watchers in her room noticed this, and some- 
times one of them would turn it back toward the dark- 
ness; but in a little while it would bend itself around 
again to face the light. The rose thus preached its little 
sermon; and its story is told here again that it may go 
on preaching its sermon, though it has long since faded. 
No matter how dark and sorrowful your experiences, do 





not let your eye linger-a moment .on Hg tag 8 Turn 
it persistently toward the blessed face of Christ, and let 
the light of his love shine ever upon you. Then your 
soul will grow continually toward the light and into the 
light, 

Then there are lives that are bowed down by toil and 
care. Life’s burdens are very heavy for many people. 
There are fathers of large families who sometimes find 
their load almost more than they can bear, in their effort 
to provide for those who are dear tothem, There are 
mothers who, under their burdens of household care, at 
times feel themselves bowed down and scarcely able 
longer to. go on, In all places of responsibility, where 
men are called to stand, the load many times grows very 
heavy, and stalwart forms bend under it, This world’s 
work is hard for most of us. Life is not play to any 
who take it earnestly, 

And many persons yield to the weight of duty, and let 
themselves be bent down under it. We see men bowing 
under their load until their very body grows crooked, 
and they can look only downward. We see them be- 
come prematurely old, The light goes out of their eyes, 
the freshness fades out of their cheeks, the sweetness 
leaves their spirit. Few things in life are sadder than 
the way some people lét themselves be crushed by. their 
load of duty or care. There really is-no reason why this 
should be so. God never puts any greater burden upon 
any of us than we are able to bear with the help he is 
ready to give, Christ stands ever close beside us, willing 
to carry the heavy end of every load that is laid upon ua 

Men never break down so long as they keep a happy, 
joyous heart, Itis the sad heart that tires. Whatever 
our load, we should always keep a songful spirit in our 
breast, An English writer tells us of the two birds, the 
starling and the canary, and the different ways in which 
they endure imprisonment. The starling, when put. in 
the cage, flies against thie bars, and bruises its little 
body, and batters its poor wings till they bleed, in un- 
availing efforts to escape. The canary, on the other 
hand, finding itself a prisoner, lifts up its head and 
sings, These two birds represent two ways in which 
men and women meet the experiences of life which are 
hard. There are those who rebel and chafe and wear 
out their strength in vain struggles; Then there are 
those who accept the hardness of their lot with faith-and 
cheerfulness. The former grow old at mid-life; the lat- 
ter keep a young, happy heart into old age. 

The true way to live is to yield to no burden, to carry 
the heaviest load with courage and gladness, never to let 
one’s eyes be turned downward toward the earth, but to 
keep them ever lifted up to the hills, Men whose work 
requires them to stoop all the time, to work in a bent 
posture, every now and then may be seen straightening 
themselves up, taking a long, deep breath of air, and 
looking up toward the skies, Thus their bodies are pre+ 
served in health and in erectness in spite of their work, 
If, however, they never straighten up, they soon grow 
into the bept form in which they have te work. What- 
ever their toil or burden, men should train themselves to 
look often upward, to stand erect and get a glimpse of 
the sky of God’s love, and a breath of heaven’s pure, 
sweet air, Thus they will keep their souls erect under 
the heaviest load of work or care, 

The miracle of the straightening of the woman who 
was bent double, has its gospel of precious hope for any 
who may have failed to. learn earlier the lesson of keep- 
ing straight. The bowed down may yet be lifted up. 
The curvature of eighteen years’ growth ‘and stiffening 
was cured in a moment. The woman who for so long 
had not been able to look up, went away with her eyes 
upturned to God in praise, This same miracle Christ is 
able to work now upon souls that are bent, whether by 
sin, by sorrow, or by life’s load of toil. He can undo 
sin’s terrible work, and restore the Divine image to the 
soul, He can give such comfort to the sad heart that 
eyes long downcast shall be lifted up to look upon God’s 
face in loving submission and joy. He can put sich 
songs into the hearts of the weary and overwrought that 
the crooked form shall grow straight,again, and bright- 
ness shall come again into the tired face. 

Philadelphia. 





THE RELIGIOUS MULE. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE H. HUBBARD, 
Be not as the. . . mule,—Psa. 32: 9 
What depths of feeling and bitter experience this 
text expresses! The mule isthe incarnation of obstinacy. 
Standing with his fore-feet wide apart and firmly planted 
on the ground, his long ears laid ‘back close to his neck, 





his tough hide, and long, awkward head, he is a picture 
of firmness. You doubtless imagine that David was 
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thinking of one of those balky brutes, on his father’s 
farm, when he wrote the text. Far more likely he was 
thinking of Joab,—in comparison with whom the most 
obstinate of those early acquaintances was pliability 
itself. - 

There are mules and mules. All have the same char- 
acter; but there is a diversity of outward forms, Some 
are horizontal, others are perpendicular. Some walk on 
four feet, and some on two. Usually, however, they do 
not walk at all, but stand very still. 

Not a few of these animals are found browsing on the 
tender grass within the enclosure of the Christian Church. 
They are easily discovered, In fact, there is no need to 
discover them, for they soon make their presence felt. 
The mule, whatever may be his outward form, is an 
obstructionist. He is tenacious of his own opinions. 
He will have his own way, or he will stand still, and 
make everything and everybody else stand still with him, 
if possible. Lucky enough if he does not let fly with 
his heels, and pulverize all objects within reach. 

Obstinate? An obstructionist? Oh, no! he does not 
intend to be either. He is very “conscientious.” And 
unfortunately he has adopted that familiar definition of 
“conscience,” namely, “Something within me which says 
‘I won’t.’” There is nothing light or frivolous about 
him. He makes everything a matter of conscience; and 
when others differ from him, it is always because they 
are less earnest and conscientious than himself. 

When his mind is made up, he is immovable. Argu- 
ment and persuasion are alike wasted upon him. He 
usually plants his feet firmly on one or two Scripture 
texts which seem to substantiate his position, and from 
these he will not budge an inch. You may quote a dozen 
in refutation, but he will throw them all aside, and stand 
on those which he has chosen. It is indeed fortunate 
when the rest of the team can move on, and leave him 
standing there alone in his glory, like Lot’s wife on the 
shore of the Dead Sea. Too often he gets between the 
shafts; and then, when he comes to a standstill, the rest 
must halt with him till he is ready to move on, or is taken 
to his reward. Many a church in our land to-day is 
standing absolutely still, and has made no progress for 
years, simply because there is a mule somewhere in the 
team; perhaps he is in the pulpit, perhaps in the pews.’ 

We can all of us assume this character on occasion. It 
is one of the strongest points in favor of Professor Dar- 
win’s theory, that there seems to be in almost every 
member of the human family some remaining trace of 
the ancestral mule. Nothing is more easy than to per- 
suade ourselves that any point which we desire te carry 
is a matter of conscience, “I feel impelled to do thus or 
so, therefore I ought,” isa common syllogism. We often 
mistake obstinacy—in ourselves—for moral courage, 
proper firmness, decision of character, or some other 
commendable -quality,—so nearly are vices related to 
virtues. When unwelcome advice is offered us, we thrust 
it aside, and imagine ourselves to be miniature Martin 
Luthers, determined to enter Worms though there were 
as many devils as tiles upon the house-tops. Or we fancy 
that we are but repeating the “Get thee behind me, 
Satan,” of the Master. Very frequently we should find 
a more accurate likeness in Rehoboam, who forsook the 
counsel of thé old men,—the wisest and safest advisers 
in the realm. 

Decision of character and firmness of purpose are very 
desirable qualities in the Christian. The church of the 
present day needs men with independent minds and a 
strong, straight backbone, men who dare to say “ No” 
clearly and earnestly. She needs men like Joshua and 
Daniel and Paul, who can withstand temptation, and 
even the false persuasion of friends. But we must beware, 
lest with the backbone we develop a tail and long ears. 

“Be not as the... mule.” 

Norton, Mass. 





THE KINDERGARTEN IDEA APPLIED TO 
THE CURRENT LESSONS. 
BY MRS. WILBUR F. CRAFTS. 


A few general directions: It would be well for the 
teacher to have a blackboard ruled in one-inch squares. 
Paint of a neutral color should be used, so as not to 
interfere with the appearance of the drawing. For this 
reason white would be very objectionable. If the chil- 
dren have slates, the regular kindergarten slates should 
be given them, ruled in one-quarter inch squares. If 
tables are used, they should be the kindergarten ones, 
low and broad, ruled in one-inch squares. It would be 
well for the teacher to have a board about two feet square, 
covered with plush or baize, with a foot at the back on 
which it can stand, like an easel. This will be useful 
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for placing various designs in a position for the children 
to see. 

Not all of the “gifts” are introduced into the lessons 
for the quarter, so it will not be necessary for a teacher 
to purchase a complete outfit of kindergarten material, 
although it would be desirable to do this, in order to 
become in a degree familiar with the whole system. 
This could be done for a sum not to exceed eight dollars, 
The material for the quarter need not cost over two dol- 
lars and a half. 

Lesson I. Lawful Work on the Sabbath.—The teacher 
draws a pile of twelve stones, one stone occupying one 
square (drawing is the “tenth gift’’), or the children at 
tables are given twelve cubes of the “fifth gift” to pile 
up. The teacher tells the story of the twelve stones set 
up by Joshua as a monument, by which the children 
should be taught of God’s loving-kindness in bringing 
them and their fathers safely across the Jordan. The 
teacher draws on the blackboard a pile of thirty-three 
stones, and prints on them, “Remember the Sabbath 
day, to keep it holy,”—a letter for each stone. The les- 
son story is then told, of how Jesus kept the Sabbath day 
holy by doing good. Asa closing exercise the children 
are given a finger exercise. Such exercises are very fre- 
quently introduced in the kindergarten. The finger 
exercise consists of fitting the golden text to the hands 
as a pair of Sunday gloves,—one word for each finger. 

Lesson II, The Great Supper.—The teacher folds a 
little table out of a square of paper (“eighteenth gift”). 
This is done by folding the square in the center, to form 
two oblongs; then each side is folded over to meet the 
middle. It is then opened out. The children may also 
be given squares of paper with which to fold tables. 
After a short conversation about parties and party tables, 
the lesson story is told. As a closing exercise, the Great 
Supper, to which the Master of earth and heaven invites 
us, is talked about, and five large plates are drawn, each 
one large enough to covertwenty-five squares. Print in the 
five plates, ‘‘ Love,” “ Pardon,” “Help,” “ Peace,” “Joy.” 
The name of “ Bread ”’ is given to these blessings, and the 
golden text is repeated by teacher and class. 

Lesson III, Taking Up the Cross.—Children are shown 
how to imitate with their hands the flying down of doves, 
and they are told the beautiful story of the doves of Venice, 
which fly down by hundreds as the clock strikes two, into 
the Piazza San Marco, to be fed. (Imitations of the 
movements of birds and animals constitute a large part 
of the “games” of the kindergarten.) The teacher then 
tells of the crowd of people who followed Jesus to get 
something from him,—some, help to be good; some, cures 
for their diseases; some with selfish desire to get honors. 
Crosses are made with sticks (“eighth gift’’), and the 
golden text is taught. 

Lesson IV. Lost and Found.—The teacher draws one 
hundred horizontal lines, each one cube long, to repre- 
sent the one hundred sheep. If the children have slates, 
they can do the same. All count in concert while the 
drawing is being done. Then one mark is removed to a 
distance, to represent the sheep that strayed. The story 
is then told of how the shepherd sought and found the 
sheep, and called on his friends to rejoice with him. 
Seven rings (“ninth gift’) are laid in a row, to repre- 
sent the seven pieces of money which the woman had. 
One ring is dropped on the floor, to represent the one 
she lost, The story is told of how she sought for it, and 


with tower and large gateway is made with the blocks 


of the “fifth gift.” An oblong block (“sixth gift”) 
represents the man lying at the gate (or, the same can 
be drawn on the blackboard), The lesson story is told 
with the block house in view of the class, As d closing 
exercise, the children are shown how to represent the 
gateway of heaven, by raising their arms, forming an 
arch, which they themselves are looking through; so 
they are all desiring to enter heaven. An appropriate 
song is taught them : 
“How can a child be saved, 
His sins be all forgiven ? 
How may he in his dying day 
Stand at the gate of heaven?” ete. 
( Little Pilgrim Songs,” p, 98.) 
Lesson VII. The Ten Lepers.—Ten sticks (“ eighth 
gift”) are laid in a row by the teacher, and by the chil- 
dren, too, if they are seated at tables. These are to repre- 
sent the ten lepers. The helpless, homeless, and hopeless 
condition of the lepers is described. Their meeting with 
Jesus is described. The temple to which they were sent 
by Jesus is represented by the oblong blocks of the “sixth 
gift.” (The lengthwise divided blocks can be worked 
into a good “porch.”) Jesus gave them help, home, 
hope. And so, by his cross, Jesus gives to us all help 
by forgiving sins, home by the promise of a home in 
heaven, and hope by the promise of everlasting life, A 
small ball of clay may be given each child out of which 
to mold a cross. Molding is the “ twentieth gift,” 
Lesson VIII. Prevailing Prayer.—A door covering ten 
cubes in length and six in width is drawn on the black- 
board. A child is called up to knock at it as if desiring 
entrance. The story is told of the widow who knocked 
often at the judge’s door. Prayer is compared with 
knocking, and God’s willingness to answer is compared 
with the unwillingness of the judge. The story is told 
of the Pharisee and the publican as two ways to pray,— 
one a wrong way, and the other right. The duty of the 
children to pray is enforced by a song accompanied with 
motions, as: 
“I will pray, I will pray, 
Night and morning, every day. 
Fold my hands, and lift my eyes 
To my Jesus in the skies,” ete. 
(“ Little Pilgrim Songs,” p. 94.) 
Lesson IX. Entering the Kingdom.—The lesson can 
be introduced by a finger exercise, naming the fingers 
after the members of the family: The thumb, the father; 
the fore-finger, the mother; the middle finger, the big 
brother; the third finger, the sister; and the little finger, 
the baby (see “ Merry Songs and Games,” by Clara Beeson 
Hubbard). A larger family is then spoken of,—God’s 
family, to which some out of every tribe and nation 
belong. The children are questioned as to whether or 
not there are any little children in God’s family, and 
they respond in the familiar words of the Saviour: “ Suf- 
fer the little children to come unto me.” To love, to 
trust, to obey, are given as the three conditions upon 
which one may become a member of God’s family. The 
story of the young ruler is given as one who was not 
willing to do these three things. As a closing exercise, 
the three blocks of the “second gift’’—the cube, the cylin- 
der, and the sphere—are set up. The cube, the founda- 
tion, is named Love; the cylinder, Trust; the sphere, 
Obey. The children are reminded of the pretty things 
that are done with these blocks in the kindergarten, and 








found it, and called her neighbors in to rejoice with her. 
As a closing exercise, the children are told of Christ the 
good Shepherd, and the Holy Spirit is compared to the 
lamp which the woman used in searching for her lost 
piece of money. Finally, each child is given a picture 
of a crook and a lamp, first to perforate, and then em- 
broider, during the week at home. Perforating and em- 
broidering are the “eleventh and twelfth gifts” of the 
kindergarten. 

Lesson V. The Prodigal Son.—The teacher represents 
a large house with the gonigraph (“sixteenth gift”), 
and stands in it three oblong blocks, divided lengthwise 
(“sixth gift”), to represent the father and two sons. 
During the telling of the lesson story, the quarter cubes 
of the “ fifth gift” are made to represent the pigs which 
the young man fed. The teacher might also show a “ gold 
ring,” made out of a strip of gilt paper (“ seventeenth 
gift”), and a pair of “shoes,” folded out of a square of | 


of repentance and prayer might be taught, as- 


“ Loving Father, hear thy children, 
Kneeling low before thy throne. 


Make us gentle, kind, obedient, 
In all things we do or say.” 
(“Songs for Little Folks,” p. 25.) 


they are told that children who love, trust, and obey God, 
have thoughts that are pleasing to God, and do many 
things that make gladness in heaven. 

Lesson X. Jesus and Zacchweus.—A spreading tree 
is made with the colored sticks of the “ eighth gift.” A 
very small stick is put on one of the branches to repre- 
sent Zaccheus. The teacher makes the tree on the 
plush-covered easel described at the beginning; and if 


the children are seated at tables, they also make it © 


Zaccheeus’s wealth may be represented by placing in 
rows the thirty-six rings of the “ ninth gift.” These ean 
afterwards be divided into two parts, when it is told that 
Zaccheus gave half of his goods to the poor. 

Lesson XI. The Parable of the Pounds.—A strip of 
paper (“fifteenth gift’) may be folded in the shape of 
star to represent a snowflake. A little story like this 
may be told of a snowflake: God told it to go down and 
spread a white covering on the dark, brown earth. The 
snowflake said, “ I don’t see what such a little thing as 
I am can do to make a great covering for the ground, but 
I’ll do the best I can,” and so it came down. Then all 
of its brother and sister snowflakes came down too, and 
the dark, brown earth soon had a beautiful covering, just 
because the first little snowflake did the best it could, 
The story is then told of the two servants who did thé 





Lesson VI. The Rich Man and Lazarus.—A house 


best they could with the money which their master had 
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left them, and that other servant who did nothing at all. 
The children are then taught that their great Master, 
God, gives them a little strength, « little wisdom, sweet 
voices, etc., and that he expects them to do the best they 
can in every place and at every time. 

‘ Lesson XII. Jesus Entering Jerusalem.—The teacher 
makes a sand map, locating Bethany and Jerusalem. 










































































pan with sand (beach sand is good, but foundry sand is 
better). A few hours before making the map, the sand 
should be dampened, so thatitcan be molded, It would 
be well to put into the sand map the Sea of Galilee, and 
Dead Sea, and River Jordan, and surrounding moun- 
tains and hills. Bits of mirror to represent the seas, and 
‘wesilver thread for the River Jordan, will add much to 
a the attractiveness of the map. Let the scenes of Christ’s 
4 journey from Bethany to Jerusalem be described in a 
series of seven pictures,—word-pictures, for which frames 
should be made either out of the paper strips of the 
“weventeenth gift,” or with the sticks of the “ eighth 
#ift,” in case the children are sitting at tables. As a 
closing exercise, the children are taught to sing : 

- With gladsome hearts our praise we bring | 

To God, who is the children’s King.” 

(“ Little Pilgrim Songs,” p. 67.) 


ye 
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TO A DANDELION, 
BY M. ROLLINS MURPHY. 
Many petaled, bold, 
Thou shrinkest not from the eye of the sun; 
O thou laughing gold ! 
Canst tell me how thou hast such daring won? 


Let me lift my head 
And look straight into the eye of my Sun: 
But I droop instead. 
Shame! a soul should do what a flower has done. 


Frankford, Pa. 


. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


———@ 


THE TWO THIEVES. 
BY MARGARET NEWCOMB. 


One had curls and blue eyes, and the other had straight 
hair and was not halfso pretty. Both wore brown hats, 
just alike, except that one hat had a brown, and the 
other a red, feather in it, But thieves with feathers in 
their hata? Yes, they were really thieves. The rector 
gaid so, I will tell you about it. John Wales got upa 
walking-party, and then it rained for three successive 
Saturdays; but the fourth Saturday was glorious, 
+» At the last moment, John Wales was rushing around 
the house, looking for his tin box. He thought his sister 
Josy could find it for him, but she and Dora Grey were 
so.deep in conversation that they could not even speak 
to any one else. One could not tell what it was all about, 
for they spoke scarcely above a whisper. 

»» After John found his box, we all started. 

. There were seven of us, counting out Josy and Dora, 
who, as John said, were too “chummy” to be of much 
account, 

“George Brant and I were ahead, (I was the oldest 
girl in the party. Iam four years older than Josy Wales.) 


Wales. (I know John Wales was stepping on the rec- 


he would not stay put, and some of the time he was right | 
jut front of the rector, sometimes with me, and then again 
he would run back to Josy and Dora, who lagged a good | 
deal. 

We were going to the lake to get arbutus. There is 
Only one difficulty about going to the lake,—one has to 
pass Mr. Stark’s bull-dog. He is perfectly obedient to 
his master, and so, when Mr. Stark is working in the 
garden-patch near the house, he lets him out for exercise. 
Then is the time one does not like to go by. When we 
came in sight of the Starks’, George Brant declared he 
gaw Mr, Stark in the garden-patch. 

“Let me get behind some one,” said my sister Ade- 
laide, “Quick! I hear a growling.” 

The rector said we must each carry a stone, and walk 
fast, shouting, so that Mr. Stark would hear us and call 
in the dog. 

« We did as he said, but it really seemed as if Mr, Stark 
must be deaf. He was spading away for dear life, But 
when the rector looked back and saw Josy and Dora 
eoming, he halloed at Mr. Stark so that he heard. 
* “What do you want?” shouted Mr, Stark. 

“ Qall in the dog,” responded the rector. 






















































The sand map can be made by filling an ordinary baking- | 


Next came the rector and my sister Adelaide, and John | 


tor’s toes the whole way.) Little Eugene was so delighted | 


o He ain’t out,” shouted Mr. Stark. 

We were all provoked, and I especially, for I think 
Mr. Stark should have some rule. Either his dog shouid 
be in or out, 

Josy and Dora had turned, and were running toward 
home; and John Wales had quite a chase to catch them. 

When they returned, the rector said, “ You little girls 
must keep up with the party.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Josy; and she did just that, and noth- 
ing more. 

Dora and she had hold of hands, and talked at one 
another,—except when it was too private, and then they 
winked their eyes and nodded. 

John Wales said he smelt the country, and he began 
to flounder around the road in a way he calls dancing, 
talking rhymes, and making jumbles of poetry. The 
rector seems to enjoy John, and so, I think, does my 
sister Adelaide. 

When we got to the lake, we found only one boat in 
repair. The rest, had been left out all winter, and were 
leaking frightfully. 

If there is one thing I hate, it is a leaky boat. But I 
like to row, so I offered to take all the girls in the dry 
boat. 

“No,” said the rector. “It is too far for you to row. 
John must go in your boat, and I will take one of the 
little girls, Josy has rubbers. Will you go with me, 
Josy, in the leaky boat? ” 

“Dora and I would like to go together,” 
Josy, a8 composed as you please. 

The rector gave her one of his looks that look right 
through. “Ah, indeed!” he said. “‘Haven’t you and 
Dora had enough of each other yet?” 

“Oh, no!” cried both those silly things, 

Josy and Dora went in our boat, I am sure it was not 
because the rector liked their foolishness, but because he 
did not trust the leaky boat. They sat in the bow, with 
their heads together, pretending toadmire nature. John 
Wales really forgot they were there. Adelaide and he 
were singing; but I was so vexed at Josy and Dora that 

I could have shaken them. 

I was the first to land and to run up to the dear old 
woods. There was the brook, just the same. Over it I 
went, and across the fallen tree into the open space 
beyond, and down to the big, brown stone. 

“ Here it is!” I cried. 

John, Adelaide, and I, were soon down on our knees 
before the arbutus. After a while, John went back to 
look for Josy and Dora. He found no boat, and no Josy 
and Dora, 

“They must have gone around the upper point, fish- 


says Miss 


ing,” said John. 
“ How silly!” said I, “Did you take out the lunch- 
basket? ” 


“I declare, I forgot,” said John. “ Isn’t it queer that 
the rector is not in sight? He has not turned the lower 
point.” 

And he never did turn it in a boat. When we went 
back to the shore, we saw something white waving from 
the scrub-oak on the lower point. 

“Tt’s the rector,” said John. ‘ Why don’t you come?” 

We could hear something about “boat.” They wanted 
our boat. Was it not provoking that those silly girls 
should have gone off with the boat? 

John went after the beat, and I scolded, and Adelaide 
waved her handkerchief at the rector. Adelaide had 
ees some system of signaling from a naval officer, 

and she was wild to try it. At first, she was ecstatic 
because she thought the rector understood her, but he 
began to do things she had never learned; and finally 
George Brant confused everything, by putting three 
handkerchiefs on a stick and keeping them jigging all 
the time. It was enough to make one dizzy. 

“Adelaide,” said I, “do you put your handkerchief in 
your pocket, and keep it there.” 

The handkerchiefs disappeared from the scrub-oak, 
and we saw the rector, George Brant, and little Eugene 
crawling, like three black specks, along the shore. 

“They are going to walk up,” said I. “ But where is 
John? I shall go and find him.” 

“No, you shall not,” said Adelaide. 
lost next.” 

“Where—is—your—boat?”’ shouted the rector, as he 
came along. 

“ We—do—not—know,” said I. 

The rector’s boat had nearly swamped out in the mid- 
die of the lake; and they had had glorious adventures, 
and were not a bit tired. 

After the rector came, we all went together up to the 
apper point to find the others. I was never more aston- 





“You will get 


lake fen narrower r up there, and what did we see bat our 
boat drawn up in full sight on the opposite shore, and 
in it were Josy and Dora eating sandwiches. 

“ Why — don’t — you —come— back?” shouted the 
rector. 

“ We—have—lost—our—oar,” shouted Josy. 

“ Why—don’t—you—scull?” shouted the rector. 

“ We—don’t—know—how.” 

The rector stopped to laugh, but ‘I asked where John 
was. Josy pointedupthelake. He wasrunning around 
by the shore to help Josy and Dora, and there was noth- 
ing for us to do but to sit down and watch them eat sand- 
wiches. But I noticed they did not like to eat with us 
looking on, and they were not so airy as they had been, 
George Brant wanted Josy to put the lunch-basket up 
on the bow, where he could see it, and then he fell to 
bowing at it, with his hand laid on his heart. 

It was three o’clock. when John Wales started over 
with the boat, .The rector said.we must set things out, 
just the same as if we were not starving, So we did, and 
then nobody said anything for a good while. 

“ Josy and Dora,” said the rector, finally, “ why ‘are 
you so sober?” 

“ We are sorry about the oar,” said Josy. 

“ Never mind. That was an accident,” said the rector. 
“ But the lunch,” said Josy. 

“ You brought that back.” 

* But the boat,” 

“You brought that back.” 

“ Well,” said Josy. 

* You took one thing which I confess to have missed 
a good deal,” said the rector. “If you would give it 
back, I should be much obliged.” 

“ The fishing-line?” said Josy. 
boat.” 

“No, not that. Guess again,” said the rector. 

Dora guessed “the drinking-cup.” George Brant 
guessed “time,” and Eugene said, ‘“‘ Did they steal your 
watch?” 

“No,” said the rector, “I should think you could 
guess. Why, Josy and Dora have stolen my share of 
consideration. Not one pleasant word have I had to-day.” 

We all looked blank enough. 

“Phew!” said John Wales, “ Josy and Dora are 
always that way, you know. It’s because they’re awful 
friends.” 

“ Awful friends!” cried the rector. “What kind of 
friends may those be? I have heard of pleasant friends, 
but these awful friends are something new.” 

Josy and Dora looked quite scared at the rector. 

“ Do you know,” said he, “1! believe these awful friends 
are nothing in the world but thieves. Were there ever 
such thieves before? Stealing our share of courtesy, and 
then being proud of stealing it?” 

Josy and Dora mumbled something about the rector’s 
not caring to talk to little girls. But he would not hear 
of any excuses. He said that every man had as much 
right to courtesy as to his dinner, and he cared more for 
his share of courtesy than he did for dinner. 

I said that all the courtesy that Josy could give was 
not worth a hard-boiled egg. 

“No, no,” said the rector; “ but Josy’s courtesy may 
get stale if she only squeezes it-out to just one person, 
Courtesy’s a magic, fluid, children, and the more you 
pour out, the finer the flavor, the richer the color.” 

“ Well,” said John Wales, “I like to be jolly all round, 
but girls never do. Sometimes they like you, and some- 
times they don’t, and you never can tell anything about 
it. We ought to be starting, if we are going to get down 
with one oar.” 

John sculled down to the lower point, and got the oars 
from the leaky boat. ; We had a squeeze getting into the 
boat, but Josy and Dora were very polite. They walked 
home one on each side of the rector. He said they were 
going to pay back his share of consideration. 

George Brant acted absurdly all the way home. He 
kept going back and forth among us all, bowing, and 
asking after our health, and interrupting every one’s 
conversation with his nonsense. He,called it pouring 
out courtesy. When we got to Mr. Stark's, George 
Brant said we must pour out courtesy on Mr. Stark. So 
we gave three cheers for Mr. Stark, and then three cheers 
for Mr. Stark’s dog. Then George Brant wanted to pour 
out courtesy on the rector because he had gone with us 
on the walk. So we gave three cheers for the rector, and 
then three cheers for J ohn Wales because he had gotten 
up the walk. 

“ And now three cheers for the two thieves,” said the 
rector, “‘ because they have paid back our share of con- 
sideration |” 


“T’ll get it from the 








ished in my life than when I turned that point. The 
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LESSON HELPS. 


————_]__— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1890.] 


1, Jaly 6.—Lawful Work on the Sabbath...... Luke 13 : 10-17 


























2. July 13.—The Great Supper.. Luke 14 ; 15-4 
3. July 20.—Taking up the Cross. Luke 14 : 25-35 
4. July 27.—Lost and Found Lake 15 : 1-10 
5, August 3.—The Prodigal Son. Luke 15 : 11-24 
6. August 10.—The Rich Man and Lazarus Luke 16 : 19-31 
7. August 17.—The Ten Lepers. Luke 17 : 11-19 
8 August 24—Prevailing Prayer.......... Luke 18 : 1-14 
& August 3!.—Entering the Kingdom Luke 18 : 15-30 
10, September 7,—Jesus and Z the Publi Luke 19 ; 1-10 





11, September 14.—Parable of the Pounds...0.0... ....ccc.cccsoe-e0s Luke 19 : 11-27 

12. September 21,—Jesus Entering Jerusalem Luke 19 : 37-48 

13. September 28,—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Dan. 5 ; 1-6; or, Mis- 
sionary Lesson, Luke 21 : 1-4, 








QUARTERLY PRE-VIEW. 


“ Jesus the Saviour of Men” is the general topic of Luke's 
entire Gospel, and it, therefore, is continued as the topic for 
this quarter. The pre-view for this period may be thus 
arranged : 

JESUS THE SAVIOUR OF MEN. 
Lesson I. Loosing from the Bonds of Satan. 
Lesson II. Opening the Doors of Salvation. 

‘ Lesson III. Expounding the Terms of Discipleship. 
Lesson IV. Disclosing the Sympathy of Heaven. 
Lesson V. Disclosing the Love of the Father. 

Lesson VI. Foreshadowing the Destinies of Men. 
Lesson VII. Cleansing the Defilements of Men. 
Lesson VIII. Emphasizing the Right Spirit in Prayer. 
Lesson IX. Encouraging the Lowly Disciple. 

Lesson X. Welcoming the Sincere Seeker. 

Lesson XI. Rewarding the Faithful Servant. 

Lesson XII. Asserting the Right of Sovereignty. 


“Golden text for the quarter: He is able to save to the 
uttermost (Heb. 7 : 25). 





LESSON I., SUNDAY, JULY 6, 1890. 
TitLE: LAWFUL WORK ON THE SABBATH. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Luke 13 : 10-17. Memory verses: 15-17.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


10 And he was teachinginone/|10 And he wasteaching in one 
of the synagogues on the sabbath. of the synagogues on the sab- 
11 ¢ And, behold, there was a/1i bath day. And behold, a 
woman which had a spirit of in- woman which had a spirit of 
firmity eighteen years, and was infirmity eighteen years; and 
bowed together, and could in no she was bowed together, and 
wise lift up herself. could in no wise lift herself up. 
12 And when Jesus saw her, he | 12 And when Jesus saw®her, he 
Called her to him, and said unto| called her, and said to her, 
her, Woman, thou art loosed from Woman, thou art loosed from 
18 thine infirmity. And he laid 


thine infirmity. 
18 And he laid his handson her: his hands upon her: and im- 
mediately she was made 


and immediately she was made 
straight, and glorified God. straight, and glorified God. 
14 And the ruler of the syna- 


14 And the ruler of the syna- 

gogue answered with indignation, gogne, being moved with 
because that Jesus had healed on indignation because Jesus had 
the sabbath day, and said unto healed on the sabbath, an- 
the people, There are six days in swered and said to the multi- 
which men ought to work: in tude, There are six days in 
them therefore come and be which men ought to work; in 
healed, and not on the sabbath them therefore come and be 

healed, and not on the day of 


day. 

18 The Lord then answered him, | 15 the sabbath. But the Lord an- 
and said, Thou hypocrite, doth swered him, and said, Ye hypo- 
not each one of you on the sab-| rites, doth not each one of 
bath loose his ox or jis ass from you on the sabbath loose his ox 
the stall, and lead him away to| or his ass from the ‘stall, and 
watering? | lead him away to watering? 

16 And ought not this woman, | 16 And ought not this woman, 
being a daughter of A’bra-ham, being a daughter of Abraham, 
whom S@’tan hath bourfd,lo,these| whom Satan had bound, lo, 
eighteen years, be loosed from| these eighteen years, to have 
this bond on the sebbath day? been loosed from this bond on 

17 And when he had said these | 17 the day of the sabbath? And 
things, all his adversaries were | | as he said these things, all his 
ashamed: and all the people re-| adversaries were put toshame: 
joiced for all the glorious things| and all the multitude rejoiced 
that were done by him. | for all the glorious things that 
— were done by him. » 

wi ya Revisers would substitute “who” or “that” for 
“which” in verse 11. 











LESSON PLAN. 
Toric oF THE QUARTER: Jesus the Saviour of Men. 
Gotpen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: He is able to save to 
the uttermost.—Heb. 7 > 
Lesson Toric: Loosing from the Bonds of Satan. 


1. The Healing Act, vs. 10-13. 

2. The indignant Protest, v. 14. 

3. The Triumphant Vindication, vs. 16-17. 
Gotpen Text: Wherefore it is lawful to do well on the 

sabbath days.—Matt, 12 : 12. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 


Darty Home Reaprnas: 


M.—Luke 13 : 10-17. Loosing from the bonds of Satan. 
T.—Exod. 20: 811. Law of the Sabbath, 


T.—Matt, 12: 1-138. Work for the Sabbath. 
F.—Mark 2: 23; 3:5, Work for the Sabbata. 
$.—Luke 6: 1-11. Work for the Sabbath. 
$.—Luke 14:1-6. Work for the Sabbath. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 
I, THE HEALING ACT. 


|. tnfirmity : 

A woman which had a spirit of ied eighteen years (11). 
I said, This is my pon hg 77: 10). 

berg multitudes came... to be healed of their infirmities (Luke 
A eortain man. 


.- had been thirty and eight years in his infirmity 
(John 5 : 5) 


I will not glory, save in my weaknesses (2 Cor. 12 : 5). 
il. Help: 
Woman, thou art loosed from thine infirmity (12). 


Himsclf took our infirmities (Matt. 8 : 17). 

The Spirit also helpeth our infirmity (Rom..8 : 26). 
My power is made perfect in weakness (2 Cor, 12: ®). 
Not a high priest that cannot be touched with. 
(Heb. 4 ;: 15). 


ill, Healing: 

Immediately she was made straight (13). 
T am the Lord that healeth thee (Exod, 15 ; 26). 
Who heath all thy diseases (Psa. 103 : 8). 

He healeth the broken in heart (Psa, 147 : 8). 
By whose stripes ye were healed (1 Pet. 2’: 24). 


1, “He was teaching in one of the The eppre on the sabbath 
day.”” (1) The great Teacher; (2) The _Seprepciate place ; (3) 

The holy day; (4) The accompanying 

2. “When Jesus saw her, he called her, bony said.” (1) The pres- 

ence of suffering ; (2) The call of love ; (3) The message of healing. 

3. “ He laid his hands upon her.” (1 ) In confirmation of his words ; 

(2) In impartation of her cure, 


. our infirmities 


II, THE INDIGNANT PROTEST. 


|, Unreasonable indignation: 

Moved with indignation because Jesus had healed (14). 

They had indignation, saying, Towhat.. . this waste? (Matt. 26 :8.) 
Judas... saith, Why was not thia ointment sold (John 12 ; 4, 5). 
They were filled with jealousy, and laid hands on the apostles (Acts 

5:1 

Away with such a fellow from the earth (Acts 22 : 22). 
il. Unfair Appeal: 
The ruler... said to the multitude (14), 
Whether of the twain will ye that I release? ae 27 : 21.) 
What then shall I do unto Jesus? (Matt. 27 : 22 
Why, what evil hath this man done? (Luke s: 22.) 
The multitude rose up together against them (Acts 16 : 22). 
lll. Perverted instruction: 
In them .. . be healed, and not on the day of the sabbath (14). 
Cast thyself down : for it 18 written (Matt. 4 : 6). 
It is lawful to do good on the sabbath day (Matt. 12: a 
Is it lawful on the sabbath day to do good? (Mark 3 : 4.) 
The Pharisees watched him, Swhether he would heal on the sabbath 

(Luke 6 : 7). 

1. ‘* Moved jvith indignation.” (1) The ruler’s provocation ; (2) 
The ruler’s folly ; (3) The ruler’s discomfitu ure. 

2. “Jesus had healed on the sabbath.” Sabbath healing (1) As 
viewed by the Lord ; (2) As viewed by the sufferer ; (3) As viewed 
on the captious. 

**In them therefore come and be healed, and not on the day of 
a sabbath.” (1) The world’s law of the Sabbath ; (2) The Lord’s 
law of the Sabbath. 


Ill, THE TRIUMPHANT VINDICATION, 


|. By Observing Custom: 
Doth not each ¥ you on the sabbath loose his ow (15). 
If om: pra Oe the ass ... under his burden, ... thou shalt surely help 
x 
Thou shalt L. help him to lift them up (Deut. 22 : > 
Will he not lay hold on it, and lift it out? (Matt. 12 : 11. 
Will not straightway draw him up on a sabbath day? (Lake 14 : 5.) 
ll. By Defeating Satan: 
Ought not this woman, . . 
loosed? (16.) 
So Satan . . . smote Job with sore boils (Job 2 : 7). 
Jesus rebuked him ; and the devil went out (Mait 17 : 18). 
That he might destroy the works of the devil (1 John 3: 8). 
The devil... was cast into the lake of fire (Rev. 20 : 10). 
Wl. By Popular Approbation : 
All the multitude rejoiced (17). 
The voice of rejoicing . . . is in the tents of the righteous (Psa, 118; 15). 
Having favour with ail the people (Acts 2 : 47). 


There was much joy in that city (Acts 8 : 8). 
be disciples were filled with joy (Acts 18 : 52). 


1. “Ought net this woman...to have been loosed?” 
eeeaiy (2) Her oppressor ; (3) Her deliverer; (4) Her 
tion 


. whom Satan had bound, ... been 


1) Her 
bera- 


. “All his adversaries Were put to shame.” (1) The adversaries 
in the ascendency ; (2) The adverearies put to shame. 

. “All the multitude rejoiced for all the glorious things that were 
done by him.” (1) The glorious deeds of Jesus; (2) The just 
rejoicing of the people. 
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LESSON BIBLE READING. 
SABBATH-DAY MIRACLES. 


Withered hand (Matt. 12 : 10-13). 
Unclean spirit (Mark 1 : 21-26). 
Peter's wife’s mother (Mark 1 
Many persons (Mark 1 ; 32-34). 
Infirm woman (Luke 13 : 10-13). 
Man with dropsy (Luke 14 : 1-4). 
Infirm man (John 5 : 1-10). 
Blind man (John 9 : 1-7, 14), 


: 29-31). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

INTERVENING Events.—Two difficult questions here arise 
in regard to the order of events, First, as already fully stated, 
it is uncertain whether Luke 11 : 14 to 13: 9 belongs to the 
earlier Galilean ministry or is inserted by Luke in its correct 
chronological position. Secondly, there is even greater diffi- 
culty in determining whether the narrative from Luke 13: 10 
up to the close of chapter 18 refers to one continuous journey 
or toseveral journeys. Robinson regards the whole as a record 
of the final journey from Perwa to Jericho. Others accept 
two journeys, making a division at Luke 17:10. Andrews 
regards the former of these as the journey to the feast of dedi- 
cation, while Meyer and Alford place it just before the raising 
of Lazarus. There are further differences of opinion. To 
avoid confusion, it seems best to state only the two prominent 





W.—Deut. 6 : 12-15. Law of the Sabbath. 


theories, those of Robinson and Andrews. 






According to Robinson, Luke 11; 14 to 13: 9 belongs to 
an earlier period, and the instruction in regard to prayer 
(Luke 11 ; 1-13, Lesson 10, Second Quarter) was followed by 
the return of the seventy, somewhere near Jerusalem. Ac 
cepting the view that Luke 13; 10 belongs to the final jour- 
ney to Jerusalem, he places after the return of the seventy 
all the events recorded in John 9: 1 to 11: 54. These, there- 
fore, constitute the intervening events on his theory. 
Andrews, however, connects this lesson with what precedes 
in Luke, taking Luke 11: 14 to 13: 9 as in its proper chrono- 
logical position. Moreover, he places John 9: 1 to 10; 21 
at the feast of tabernacles, before the sending out of the - 
seventy. The intervening events, on this theory, are those 
recorded in Luke 12: 35 to 13:9. The visit to Martha and 
Mary (Luke 10: 38-42) he places later, near the feast of 
dedication. 
The difficulty of constructing a satisfactory harmony of the 
history of this period will appear from a comparison of these 
two views, 
PLAcE.—In Perwa, whatever view be taken of the journey, 
Time.—According to Robinson, a few weeks before the last 
passover, in the late winter of 783, A. U.C.; that is, A. D, 30, 
Andrews dates the incident a few months earlier, in Noyem- 
ber or December, 782, A. U.C.; that is, A. D. 29, 
Prrsons.—Our Lord, a multitude in the synagogue, among 
them an infirm woman; the ruler of the synagogue. Most 
of the people seem favorably inclined to our Lord. 
IncriDENTs.—Our Lord on the Sabbath day is teaching in 
asynagogue; a woman with “ aspirit of infirmity” is present; 
our Lord calls her, lays hands upon her, and she is healed; 
the ruler publicly objects to the miracle as a breaking of the 
Sabbath; our Lord answers him; the adversaries of the Lord 
are silenced, and the multitude rejoices at the works wrought. 
There is no parallel passage, but similar teaching occurs 
in connection with a similar miracle (Matt. 12: 9-14; Mark 
3: 1-6; Luke 6 : 6-11). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 10, 11.—And he was teaching in one of the synagogues 
on the sabbath day. And behold, a woman which had a spirit of 
infirmity eighteen years ; and she was bowed: together, and could 
in no wise lift herself wp: The story of the healing of this 
woman is peculiar to Luke. We have no special designation 
of the time of the event. The evangelist simply speaks of it 
as having occurred while Jesus was teaching on a Sabbath in 
one of the synagogues.—A spirit of infirmity: The malady is 
described by this phrase both as to its source and as to its 
character. It was a bodily infirmity of a paralytic character, 
occasioned by a demoniacal influence. 

The length of time during which the malady had continued 
is mentioned as giving emphasis to the miracle of the cure, 
The paralyzed condition was such that the woman was bent 
completely forward, and had no power remaining to lift her- 
self. The effect of the demon upon her had apparently been 
a continuous working upon the nervous system. It was a 
case where a result which might at times be produced in a 
natural way by disease was caused by demoniacal powers. 
The woman is not said to have asked to be healed. Jesus 
was moved to compassion by seeing her infirmity. 

Verses 12, 13.—And when Jesus saw her, he called her, and 
said to her, Woman, thou art loosed from thine infirmity. And 
he laid his hands upon her: and immediately she was made 
straight, and glorified God: Jesus spoke to her before she ven- 
tured to speak to him, and apparently called her to come near 
to him, that he might address his word to her the more im- 
pressively, He then proceeded to give the cure. The cure 
in this case, as in some others, is represented as having 
involved a word of assurance and an act on Jesus’ part. 

Thou art loosed: The verb here is in the perfect tense, and 
refers to the loosing as aiready accomplished. She was set 
at liberty from the power of the evil spirit by the very word 
wnich declared the fact. Jesus accompanied the word by 
the laying of his hands upon the woman. By this act his 
power may have been specially imparted, and her faith may 
have strengthened. Godet says that we may believe the will 
of the woman to have derived from tlhe ward the strength 
which it had lacked, and the bodily strength tu have been 
restored by the laying on of Jesus’ hands to the control of 
the will; and so the cure was made complete. The woman 
was immediately restored so that she could stand erect, and 
her heart and mind were so moved by the blessing bestowed 
upon her that she gave praise to God. 

Verse 14.—And the ruler of the synagogue, being moved with 
indignation because Jesus had healed on the sabbath, answered 
and said to the multitude, There are siz days in which men ought 
to work: in them therefore come and be healed, and not on the day 
of the sabbath: The account of: the miracle is given, not only 
for its own sake, but—and we may believe this to have been 
the principal reason—for the sake of recording the conversa- 
tion which begins in this fourteenth verse. It was the duty 
of the ruler of the synagogue to see that all things were done 
in aceordance with propriety, as well as to select the readers 





and speakers. It was natural, therefore, that he should be 
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the one to express disapprobation of what he regarded as a 
violation of the Sabbath. " 
_ He was “ woved with indignation.” This was the state of 
his mind which led him to say what he did. The true ren- 
@ering of the words is, as the Revised Version gives it, “ being 
moved with indignation because, ,. . answered,” and not, 
as in the Authorized Version, he “i... wered with indignation, 
because,” eto, The “answer” was a response to the act of 
Jeous. It was addressed, not to Jesus himself, but to the 
people assembled in the synagogue. The ruler of the syna- 
gogue reminds them of the words by which the Sabbath law 
is accompanied, and on the ground of these words bids them 
geome and get healing for themselves, if they need it, on some 
Other day of the week. 

The ruler addressed the people, as we may perchance be- 
lieve, in order that, by arousing their own conviction of the 
wrong of violating the Sabbath, he might excite them against 
Jesus, and thus more emphatically condemn him. It will be 
observed that Jesus follows the same course in his reply. He 
anewers the ruler by addressing his words to the people; 
that is, to those among them who sympathized in their hos- 
tility with the ruler, and who are afterwards (v. 17) referred 
to.as “ adversaries.” 

Verses 15, 16.—But-the Lord answered him, and said, Ye 
hypoorites, doth not each one of you on the sabbath loose his oz or 
hie ass from the stall, and lead him away to watering? And 
ought not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan 
had bownd, lo, these eighteen years, to have been loosed from this 
bond on the day of the sabbath? The argument of Jesus is one 
of parallelism, and also an argument from the less to the 
greater. If the Sabbath strictness may be so far broken as to 
Pelieve from thirst, may it not, be so far also as to relieve from 
sickness? If it may be broken for the sake of a mere animal, 
much more, surely, may it be set aside for a human being, 
aad for one who is a child of Abraham. The men who could 
supply the lesser want, and then pass condemnation on one 
who supplied the greater want, were “hypocrites.” They 
showed clearly by their actions, that, though professing to 
honor the Sabbath law, they were really animated by simple 
hostility to him. 

The woman was “a daughter of Abraham;” that is, one 
of the covenant people for whom the law of the Sabbath was 
given. She had been bound for eighteen years, not for a few 
hours, The case was the strongest possible in opposition to 
their jealous Pharisaism and enmity. Jesus speaks of the 
woman as one whom Satan had bound, The power of the 
evil spirit which had brought the infirmity upon her and 
held her fast in it for so long a time is set forth as a power 
which had been under the control of Satan. He is repre- 

ted as the prince of the demons, 

The attitude of Jesus toward the Jewish Sabbath is indi- 
gated clearly here, as it is in other passages. He conformed 





to the Jewish laws and customs during his life, even where 


he evidently intended that his disciples should not do so at | 


a later time. He trusted to the working of thoughts and 
principles, and he knew that the kingdom of God could wait 
for this working, and that the waiting would be for the true 
life of men. So he overthrew, as we may say, the Pharisaic 
conception of the Sabbath which belonged to the Jews of his 
dey, by dealing with his adversaries and his disciples as he 
44 here. 

He taught his disciples the meaning and purpose of the 
day of rest. He showed, by examples like this, that it was 
not, in its true idea, a day of rules and burdensome laws, but 
a day of mercy and love; and so he prepared them for the 
Christian day, the first day of the week, which should ever 
remind them of his life of love, and inspire them to imitate 
him. The Jewish system passed away because of the great 
thoughts which Jesus gave to the disciples and the world. 

Verse 17.—And as he said these things, all his adversaries 
were put to shame: and all the multitude rejoiced for ali the 
gerious things that were done by him: The peculiar form of 
expression in this verse, “as he said these things, all his 
adversaries,” etc, seems to show that the writer is speaking 
especially of adversaries who were in the synagogue at the 
time. To these persons Jesus had addressed himself in the 
word “ hypocrites,” of verse 15,—which word, rather than 
“ hypocrite,” as in the Authorized Version, is the correct text. 

They were put to shame by his reply and argument, and 
were unable to make any answer, The common people, how- 
ever, heard him gladly, as he uttered these words of mercy 
aad truth; and as they placed what he had now said and 
done beside all the other things which they had seen and 
heard, they rejoiced once more in all that God was accom- 
plishing through him,—the wonderful works of love and of 
power. His works were, indeed, glorious things. 


Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 

The clouds that had darkened the sky from a very early 
time in the public ministry of our Lord were gathering into 
ever stormier gloom. The resurrection of Lazarus, doubtiess 
regarded by his enemies either as an imposture or as the 








result of collusion with Beelzebub, the prince of devils, brought 
matters toacrisis, “If we let him thus alone,” said the council 
of the chief priests and Pharisees, “all men will believe on 
him: and the Romans will come and take away both our 
place and our nation,” A murderous hint from Caiaphas, the 
high-priest tht year, offered the solution: “.Ye know noth- 
ing at all,” said he, “nor do ye take account that it is expe- 
dient for you that one man should die for the people, and 
that the whole nation perish not.” They instantly under- 
stood him, and from that day forth took counsel that they 
might put the Saviour to death. 

The fitting time when they should be permitted to do so 
had not, however, come, Leaving Jerusalem, therefore, for 
the farther side of Jordan, Jesus put himself out of the reach 
of the conspirators. Meanwhile his popularity grew, rather 
than diminished; for great multitudes gathered round him 
wherever he appeared, and even followed him from place to 
place. At no time was he more free to teach, and his won- 
drous works of healing were so numerous that even the dig- 
nitaries of the church were afraid of their influenee in his 
favor. As the summer sun is larger at its setting, and sends 
forth over heaven and earth a softer and more attractive 
splendor as it slowly yields to night, the light as of other 
worlds illuminated more and more the last days of the Man 
of Sorrows, till the glory of eternal love bathed all nature in 
its yellow light from the cross on Calvary. 

The synagogues east of the Jordan were still open to him, 
and, as they afforded a ready means of instructing the people, 
he availed himself of them. Every Jew made it a point of 
honor to attend public worship on the Sabbath, even if he 
were less careful about the services held on Mondays and 
Thursdays. 

The synagogues, of which some examples, dating, perhaps, 
from a slightly later period, still remain in‘Galilee, more or 
less ruined, were flat-roofed buildings, with pillars rising, in 
greater or smaller number, to support the heavy weight above, 
the floor serving for seats, a portion separated by a lattice or by 
mats screening the women from observation, a raised desk in 
the middle offering a fitting position for the “reader,” a 
raised dais in front of all marking the chief seats of the 
president of the synagogue and the elders of the community, 
and a carefully closed recess at the farther wall showing 
where the Law was kept when not in use. On the side next 
Jerusalem a mark in the wall guided the congregation so 
that they should all look toward the Temple in their devo- 
tions. The only symbol in the building was a lamp,.never 
allowed to go out, hung before the sacred shrine of the Law. 

One Sabbath our Lord had stood up, after the lesson, to 
give his comment on it. His eyes, as they fell on one part of 
the audience after another, were, after a time, suddenly 
arrested by a pitiful sight in the place where the women 
were gathered. A poor creature, bowed together so that she 
could not straighten herself, had made her way to the house of 
God, and no doubt, from her condition, had been allowed to 
remain where Jesus could see her. For eighteen years she 
had not been able to stand upright, “a spirit of weakness,” 
in the language of the day,—that is, a demon,—having de- 
stroyed her muscular power. It is possible that a modern 
explanation of her affliction would have assigned it to 
chronic rheumatism in-an extreme form, but, in any case, 
she was a most distressing sight. 

Moved with pity, Jesus stopped in his discourse, and asked 
her to come over to him. “Woman,” said he, when she had 
tottered to his side, “thou art loosed from thine infirmity.” 
Then, laying his hands on her, his words were justified by 
her standing up straight before all,¢her voice rising in loud 
thanksgiving to God as she felt once more the strength she 
had lost for now nearly twenty years, 

One would have thought that the instinct of humanity 
would have recognized in a deed so gracious, and in the joy 
of a restored life, an incident worthy of the Sabbath beyond 
any mere formal respect paid to it. But to the ruler of the 
synagogue the letter of rabbinical law was everything. The 
rules for Sabbath observance forbade any work on the holy 
day, and yet this woman by. coming to be healed on the Sab- 
bath had tempted Jesus to break the law by working her 
cure. The scribes had classed thirty-nine kinds of work, each 
with endless applications, as forbidden. To tie or unloose a 
knot was a violation of the Sabbath; but this general prohibi- 
tion had numerous exceptions, justified, as was fancied, by 
subtle casuistry. To have a handkerchief in one’s pocket on 
the Sabbath was a sin, for it was carrying a burden; but it 
might be tied round the waist, and then, as a girdle, the 
carrying of it was innocent. 

Indignant because Christ had broken the rabbinical law, 
the ruler of the synagogue, not daring to rebuke him directly, 
did so by telling the congregation how very wrong it was to 
act, on a Sabbath, either as healer or as the person healed. A 
party in the synagogue were of the ruler’s opinion, but they 
had only a brief triumph. Turning to them, Christ broke 
out, in righteous anger: Ye hypocrites —that is, “ actors,”— 
feigning a religiousness you do not feel, does not each one of 
you on the sabbath loose his ox or his ass from the stall, and 
lead him away to watering? And ought not this woman, 


snatched from the hand of the Devil, who has laid hold on 
her these eighteen years back, and has bound her in a far 
worse way than your beasts in your stalls are bound,—ought 
not she, a woman,—a daughter of Abraham, & bondwoman in 
her person to the Devil,—to have been loosed from this bond 
on the sabbath day,—she who on so many grounds is so much 
more worthy an act of mercy than an ass or an ox? 

The reply was overpoweringly complete. Only shame 
remained to his adversaries, but the crowd rejoiced for all 
the glorious things done by him. 

That they permanently took the great lesson to heart is 
hardly to be expected; for it is very hard to free one’s self 
from narrowness in religious ideas, To us, however, the 
grand sincerity of our Lord, which disdained human conven- 
tionalities when they ran counter to the true spirit of religion, 
ought to be abidingly fruitful. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 





WORK WHICH HALLOWS THE SABBATH. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


This miracle was wrought, unasked, on a woman, in a synas 
gogue, and by all these characteristics was specially interest- 
ing to Luke... He alone records it. The narrative falls into 
two parts,—the miracle, and the covert attack of the ruler of 
the synagogue, with our Lord’s defense. 

What better place than the synagogue could there be for 
a miracle of mercy? The service of man is best built on the 
service of God, and the service of God is as truly accomplished 
in deeds of human kindness done for his sake as in oral wor- 
ship. The religious basis of beneficence and the beneficent 
manifestation of religion are commonplaces of Christian prac- 
tice and thought from the beginning, and are both set forth 
in our Lord’s life. He did not substitute doing good to men 
for worshiping God, as a much belauded antichristian writer 
has recently, done; but he showed us both in their true 
relations. 

We have Christ’s authority for regarding the woman's 
infirmity as the result of demoniacal possession, but the case 
presents some singular features. There seems to have been 
no other consequence than her incapacity to stand straight. 
Apparently the evil power had not touched her moral nature, 
for she had someliow managed to drag herself to the syna- 
gogue to pray; she “glorified God” for her cure, and Christ 
called her “a daughter of Abraham,” which surely means 
more than simply that she was a Jewess. It would seem to 
have been a case of physical infirmity only, and perhaps 
rather of evil inflicted eighteen years before than of continu, 
ous demoniacal possession. 

But be that as it may, there is surely no getting over our 
Lord’s express testimony here, that purely physical ills, not * 
distinguishable from natural infirmity, were then, in some 
instances, the work of a malignant, personal power. Jesus 
knew the duration of the woman’s “ bond” and the cause of 
it, by the same supernatural knowledge. That sad, bowed 
figure, with eyes fixed on the ground, and unable to look into 
his face, which yet had crawled to the synagogue, may teach 
us lessons of patience and of devout submiission. She might 
have found good excuses for stopping at home, but she, no 
doubt, found solace in worship; and she would not have so 
swiftly “glorified God” for her cure, if she had not often 
sought him in her infirmity. They who wait on him often 
find more than they expect in his house. 

Note the flow of Christ’s unasked sympathy and help. We 
have already seen several instances of the same thing in this 
Gospel. The sight of misery ever set the chords of that 
gentle, unselfish heart vibrating, as surely as the wind draws 
music from the olian harp strings. So it should be with 
us, and so would it be, if we had in us “the law of the spirit 
of life in Christ” making us “free from the law of” self. 
But that spontaneous sympathy is not merely the perfection 
of manhood ; it isthe revelation of God. Unasked, the Divine 
love pours itself on men, and gives all that it can give to those 
who do not seek, that they may be drawn to seek the better 
gifts which cannot be given unasked. God “tarrieth not for 
man, nor waiteth for the sons of men,” in giving his greatest 
gift. Ne prayers besought Heaven for a Saviour. God’s love 
is its own motive, and wells up by its inherent diffusiveness. 
Before we call, he answers. 

Note the manner of the cure, It is twofold,—a word and 
atouch. The former is remarkable, as not being, like most 
of the cures of demoniacs, a command to the evil spirit to go . 
forth, but an assurance to the sufferer, fitted to inspire her 
with hope, and to encourage her to throw off the alien tyranny. 
The touch was the symbol to her of communicated power, 
—not that Jesus needed a vehicle for his delivering strength, 
but that the poor victim, crushed in spirit, needed the out- 
ward sign to help her in realizing the new energy that ran in 
her veins, and strengthened her muscles. Unquestionably 
the cure was miraculous, and its cause was Christ’s will. 

But apparently the manner of cure gave more place to the 
faith of the sufferer, and to the effort which her faith in 
Christ’s word and touch heartened her to put forth, than we 
find in other miracles. She “could in no wise lift herself 
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cal power, but because that malign influence laid a heavy 
hand on her will and body, and crushed her down, Only 
supernatural power could deliver from supernatural evil, but 
that power wrotight through as well as on her; and when 
she believed that she was loosed from her infirmity, and had 
received strength from Jesus, she was loosed. 

This makes the miracle no less, but it makes it a mirror in 
which the manner of our deliverance from a worse dominion 
of Satan is shadowed. Christ is come to loose us all from the 
yoke of bondage, which bows our faces t. the ground, and 
makes us unfit to look up, He only can loose us, and his 
way of doing it is to assure us that we are free, and to give us 
power to fling off the oppression in the strength of faith in him. 

Note the immediate cure and its immediate result, The 
“back bowed down always” for eighteen weary years is not 
too stiff to be made straight at once. The Christ-given power 
obliterates all traces of the past evil. Where he is the phy- 
sician, there is no period of gradual convalescence, but “ the 
thing is done suddenly ;” and, though in the spiritual realm, 
there still hang about pardoned men remains of forgiven sin, 
they are “sanctified” in their inward selves, and have but to 
see to it that they work out in character and conduct that 
righteousness and holiness of trath which they have received 
in the new nature given them through faith. 

How rapturous was the gratitude from the woman’s lips, 
which broke in upon the formal, proper, and heartless wor- 
ship of the synagogue! The immediate hallowing of her joy 
into praise surely augurs a previously devout heart. Thanks- 
giving generally comes so swiftly after mercies, when prayer 
has habitually preceded them. The sweetest sweetness of all 
our blessings is only enjoyed whet we glorify God for them, 
Incense must be kindled, to be fragrant, and our joys must be 
fired by devotion, to give their rarest perfume.. 

The cavils of the ruler and Christ’s defense are the second 
part of this lesson. Note the blindness and cold-heartedness 
born of religious formalism. This synagogue official has no 
eye for the beauty of Christ's pity, no heart to rejoice in the 
woman’s deliverance, no ear for the music of her praise. All 
that he sees is a violation of ecclesiastical order. That is the 
sin of sins in hiseyes. He admits the reality of Christ’s heal- 
ing power, but that does not lead him to recognition of his 
mission. What a strange state of mind it was that acknowl- 
edged the miracle, and then took offense at its being done on 
the Sabbath! 

Note, too, his disingenuous cowardice in attacking the 
people when he meant Christ. He blunders, two, in his 
soolding; for nobody had eome to be healed, They had 
come to Worship; and even if they had come for healing, the 
coming was no breach of Sabbath regulations, whatever the 
healing might be. There are plenty of people like this gick- 
ler for propriety and form, and if you want to find men blind 
as bats to the manifest tokens of a Divine hand, and hard as 
millstones toward misery, and utterly incapable of glowing 
with enthusiasm or of recognizing it, you will find them among 
ecclesiastical martinets, who are all for having “things done 
decently and in order,” and would rather that a hundred 
poor sufferers should continue bowed down than that one of 
their regulations should be broken in lifting them up. The 
more men are filled with the spirit of worship, the less im- 
portance will they attach to the pedantic adherence to its 
forms, which is the most part of some people’s religion. 

Mark the severity, which is loving severity, of Uhrist’s 
answer. He speaks to all who shared the ruler’s thoughts, of 
whom there were several present (v. 17, “adversaries”). 
Piercing words which disclose hidden and probably uncon- 
scious sins, are quite in place on the lips into which grace 
was poured. Well for those who let him tell them their 
faults now, and do not wait for the light of judgment,to show 
themselves to themselves for the first time. 

Wherein lay these men’s hypocrisy? They were pretend- 
ing zeal for the Sabbath, while they were really moved by 
anger at the miracle, which would have been equally unwel- 
come on any day of the week. They were pretending that 
their zeal for the Sabbath was the result of their seal for 
God, while it was only seal for their rabbinical niceties, 
and had no religious element at all. They wished to make 
the Sabbath law tight enough to restrain Jesus from miracles, 
while they made it loose enough to allow them to look after 
their own interests. 

Men may be unconscious hypocrites, and these are the 
most hopeless. We are all in danger of fancying that we are 
displaying our zeal for the Lord, when we are only contend- 
ing for our owr additions to, or interpretations of, his will. 
There is no religion necessarily implied in enforcing forms of 

belief or conduct. 

Our Lord’s defense is, first of all, a conclusive orgumentum 
dd hominem, which shuts the mouths of the objectors; but it 
is much more. The Talmud has minute rules for leading out 
animals on the Sabbath: An ass may go out with his pack 
saddle if it was tied on before the Sabbath, but not with 4 
bell or a yoke; a camel may go out with a halter, but not 
with a rag tied to his tail; a string of camels may be led if 
the driver takes all the halters in his hand, and does not 
twist them, but they must not be tied to one another,—and so 
on for pages. Lf, then, these sticklers for rigid observance of 


o* 


the Sabbath admitted that a beast’s thirst was reason enough 
for work to relieve it, it did not lie in their mouths to find 
fault with the relief of a far greater human need. 

But the words hold a wider truth, applicable to our con- 
duct, The relief of human sorrow is always in season, It is 
a sacred duty which hallows any hour. “Is not this the fast 
[and the feast too] that I have chosen, . .. to let the oppressed 
go free, and that ye break every yoke?” Tlie spirit of the 
words is to put the exercise of beneficence high above the 
formalities of worship. 

Note, too, the implied assertion of the dignity of humanity, 
the pitying tone of the “lo, these eighteen years,” the sympathy 
of the Lord with the poor woman, and the implication of the 
terrible tragedy of Satan’s bondage. 

If we have his spirit in us, and look at the solemn facts of 


life as he did, all these pathetic considerations will be present 


to our minds as we behold the misery of men, and, moved by 
the thoughts of their lofty place in God’s scheme of things, 
of their long and dreary bondage, of the evil power that holds 
them fast, and of what they may become, even sons and 
daughters of the Highest, we shall be fired with the same 
longing to help which filled Christ’s heart, and shall count 
that hour consecrated, and not profaned, in which we are 
able to bring liberty to the captives, and an upward gaze of 
hope to them that have been bowed down. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H, W. WARREN, D,D., LL.D. 


Here is piety! A daughter of Abraham in affliction, even 
bound of Satan eighteen years! Helpless, with her face to 
her feet, she cannot even look up into the face of Infinite 
Mercy. But Infinite Mercy can see her in voiceless desire, 
call her, and set her free. What a meek and trustful spirit 
suffering had wrought! The spirit was worth all its terrible 
cost. Better be sick eighteen years, if one gets faith, and 
Christ’s hands on him, and Christ’s word in him. We infer 
her faith, because to have cured her without would have left 
her worse than before, and because she at once “ glorified God.” 
She spoke in meeting emphatically. There are greater bless- 
ings, greater deliverances, suggesting greater glorifying. 

She was so ready spiritually, that the cure was immediate, 
complete, permanent. 

The audacity of pretended piety presumed to rebuke the 
Lord, It had bound burdens till all the race it governed 
was bent like the poor woman. It would not have a daughter 
of Abraham delivered, because it reflected on their teaching 
about the Sabbath. Christ wrought seven miracles at. least 
on the Sabbath. Hence, in his judgment, it is a day for wor- 
ship, for teaching in assemblies and by the wayside, and for 
carrying his beneficent mercies to the needy. We must not 
be Such sabbatarians as to make Christ say “ Thou hypocrite” 
to us. 

Yesterday was the Sabbath in this old city of Bologna. 
There was scarcely any attendance at the Romish churches, 
nor any inducement to go; there was no closing of stores; and 
the merry music of the wine-shop drifted into my window till 
Monday morning. It may well be questioned whether a 
European Sabbath has any advantage over a heathen holiday. 
I attended a love-feast, and heard plenty of rich spiritual 
experiences, and preached to two full houses the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. The good seed is taking root. Hasten the 
harvest. 

In this case, that of Bartimeus, and others, Christ called 
them to himself before he healed. Neither blindness nor 
decrepitude was any excuse for not obeying. If obedience to 
the call had not been given, would there have been any 
healing? The test of obedience is made before the blessing 
is given. Many fail of straightness and divine vision because 
they do not come when called, 

Bologna, Italy, April 28. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


He was teaching in one of the synagogues on the sabbath day 
(v.10). Teaching, as well as preaching, was deemed by our 
Lord an occupation worthy of his attention, He drew no 
stich distinction between a service for Bible study and a ser- 
vice for worship as to call one sacred and the other common, 
On the Sabbath day, and in the sanctuary, he was ready to 
teach; and a work that was good enough for him, is good 
enough for any one of his ministers. 

And behold, a woman which had a spirit of infirmity eighteen 
years ; and she was bowed together, and could in no wise lift her- 
self up (v.11). And yet this woman was in the synagogue, 
on the Sabbath day, during the teaching service. It might 
have seemed that that woman had a good excuse for staying 
away from church; but evidently she was unwilling to avail 
herself of any such excuse, And it was because of her being 
out at church that she received the blessing of a cure at this 
time. Simply being doubled up with pain and paralysis for 
eighteen years, was no reason, to her mind, why she should 





fail to attend church with regularity, And if she had not 





had this infirmity, we should have missed the benefit of her 
example so far, 

When Jesus saw her, he called her, and said to her, Woman, 
thou art loosed from thine infirmity. And he laid his hands upon 
her: and immediately she was made straight (vs. 12,18). This 
woman’s presence in the synagogue was an indication of her 
desiring God’s blessing; and her physical condition was a 
proof of her need of Divine help. Seeing her thus, in her 
need and longing, Jesus was moved with compassionate ten- 
derness, His hand wus stretched out for her rescue, His 
voice spoke words of cheer. Her faith laid hold on the 
proffered help, and she was well again. The compassion, the 
tenderness, the discernment, and the power of Jesus, are 
the same to-day as then. No matter how many years a soul 
has been bound with an infirmity, Jesus can give freedom to 
the enslaved, 

The ruler of the synagogue, being moved with indignation because 
Jesus had healed on the sabbath, answered (v.14). The indigna- 
tion of a man high in religious position is not always a right 
eous indignation; nor is it sure to be right simply because it is 
conscientious. According to the traditional view of the Sab- 
bath law, this act of healing was an improper one. Only as 
the ruler of the synagogue could see the spirit in which Jesus 
performed this act, would he have reason to look charitably 
upon the apparent disregard of the religious customs of the 
time. Let us see to it that we are not ready, like this syna+ 
gogue ruler, to be indignant over the action of one who is 
moved by love in his departure from the conventional religious 
customs of his time. 

The Lord anewered,... Doth not each one of you on the sabbath 
loose his ox or his ass,... and lead him away to watering? And 
ought not this woman, ... to have been loosed from this bond on 
the day of the sabbath? (vs. 15,16.) It is not a rule, but a 
principle, that our Lord suggests for our guidance in Sabbath 
observance. He does not say just what we may do on the 
Sabbath, and just what we must refrain from; but he does 
intimate that we have a right to be guided in all our actions 
by love to God and love to God’s creatures, seven days in the 
week. Nota rule, but a principle, must be looked for by ua 
as our guide to duty-doing in every sphere of action. The 
most carefully defined rules are liable to mislead us by their 
failure to meet some important emergency. The principle of 
love is always a safe one. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


At one time the Master was in the synagogue on the Sab+ 
bath day. There was present a poor woman who had been 
very sick for eighteen years, and could not by any means lift 
herself up straight. Jesus saw her, and had compassion on 
her. With his word of power he with one stroke made her 
whole, upon which she glorified God for his goodness to her, 
But the ruler of that synagogue was angry, because he thought 
that Jesus had broken the Sabbath day. The ruler seems to 
have been afraid of rebuking the Master, so he found fault 
with the poor woman, and told her that there were six days 
in which men ought to be healed, and therefore she should 
not come for healing on the Sabbath. At this, Jesus was in« 
dignant, and, turning to the ruler, he called him a hypocrite, 
and asked him if he would not save his own dumb brute on 
the Sabbath if he were in need. This shamed his adver- 
saries so that they held their peace. Let the teacher draw 
out the above lesson facts from the class by appropriate ques- 
tions. Then he is ready to go on to the consideration of the 
question of the proper way of keeping the Sabbath day. 

Why should we keep the Sabbath day? There are three 
reasons, that we will dwell upon, that will answer this 
question. 

First: We should keep the Sabbath day because our bodies 
need one day of rest each week. This has been proved over 
and over again. A test case once occurred in England, where 
two thousand men were experimented on. They were em- 
ployed for seven days in the week for years. On Sunday 
they were paid double wages, so as to make them willing to 
labor on that day. But this worked badly. The men became 
both unhealthy and immoral. The plan was then changed, 
and only six days of labor were required. The result soon 
showed itself in improved morals and health; and, further, 
the men did more and better work in six days than they 
had done in the seven days previously. Again, during our 
War of 1812, when we were competing with all our power 
with England for the control of the Lakes, and when ships of 
war were floating seventy days after their timbers were grow- 
ing in the forest, the commander of the Unfted States forces 
on the Lakes stated that it was not profitable to employ men on 
the Sabbath; for they became too much exhausted, and could 
not render as mach service as they could when they rested 
one day in the week. There are many such instances that 
go to prove that man works better and produces more if he 
has one day in the week in which to rest. God made no mis 
take when he ordered men to rest one day in seven. In our 
times there is a widespread movement among the laboring 
classes in Europe—not from a religious, but from a merely 
secular stand point—to secure one day of rest a week ; for labor. 
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ing men are beginning to realize that a day of rest is too great 
- f& boon to be thrown away. Yes, we ought to keep the Sab- 
bath day for the sake of our bodies, 

Second: Our minds need rest, We in these days live under 
great pressure, and if we use our minds at high pressure all 
the time, we shall have to pay the penalty. We fight against 
nature in vain, for in so doing we are really fighting against 
God; for what is nature but God’s way of working? God 
will never allow us to go contrary to his laws in nature with- 
out exacting the penalty. He whe rests one day in seven 
will do more and better intellectual work than he who works 
all seven days.- This overwork is one reason why we have 
so many cases of softening of the brain, and send so many of 
our brightest minds to the insane asylum. There can be no 
doubt at all on this question of the need of the mind for rest. 
To drive business into Sunday is to prepare for a nervous 
break-down. 

Third: But we have not only bodies and minds, we have 
spiritual natures as well. The mind is higher than the body, 
and just so the spiritual nature is higher and of more impor- 
tence than the body, Our spiritual natures need the oppor- 
tunity for rest and refreshment that*the keeping of one day 

. Im seven affords. If we press on in physical or intellectual 
things to the neglect of our souls, we do ourselves a great and 
irrémediable wrong. Eternity is longer than time, and heaven 
is of more value than earth. Therefore he who cares only 
for the former and neglects the latter is inexpressibly foolish. 
Take Sunday away from us, and think for a moment how much 
we should lose! Sunday rightly used speaks to us of God and 
duty, and of life hereafter. Sunday rightly used lifts us above 
this world, and gives us a kind of foretaste of the better world 
to which we are going. If we were to blot out Sunday from 

* our lives, we should be blotting out that which was the purest 
and the best. For these three reasons, then, we are to remem- 
ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy. 

Now we will ask one more question. How ought we to 
keep the Sabbath day? The Jews wanted to keep it in such 
@ way as to prevent this poor woman from being healed on 
that day. This kind of Sabbath-keeping the Master con- 
demned. We are so to use that day as that it shall subserve 
the end for which it was given to us. As far as possible, the 
usual pursuits of the week should be suspended. The busi- 
ness man should not allow his mind to dwell upon his busi- 
ness, and the student should for the day put aside his books, 
In the household there should not be more work done than 
is really needful. The practice of having on that day the 
biggest dinner of the week is evil. Servants have a right to 
fest as well as their masters. To my mind, the practice of 
reading the daily Sunday papers on Sunday is altogether 
wrong, as it tends to.drag the work of the week into that day, 
and, besides, the major part of the reading is only of the 
lightest and most worthless kind. How any one can go to 
the house of God in a proper frame of mind after having 
spent an hour over the secular paper, is more than I can 
understand. Refresh your body and your mind, and feed this 
day on spiritual things. Give your soul a chance to grow, 
and see if you are not better fitted for all the duties of life 
by this effort. Read what is going on in the world of mis- 
sions, and do not know all about what is being done except 
in the way of the spread of the kingdom of God. In this 
way the Sabbath will be to you a blessing, and prepare you 
for your work as a servant of God. 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The Sabbath Day.—Did Jesus always obey the command- 
ments? Was he ever guilty of even one sin? What is the 
fourth commandment? One of the first things Jesus’ ene- 
mies ever said against him was that he did not keep the Sab- 
bath day. Didthey ever prove it? Where was Jesus brought 
up? When he was there, after he had begun preaching, where 
did he go on the Sabbath, “ as his custom was” ? 

In the Synagogue.—W hat isasynagogue? They were some- 
thing like our chapels or lecture-rooms. There was a read- 
ing-desk near the center of the room, where the reader stood 
up to read the Scriptures. At one end of the room. was the 
pulpit where the preacher sat down to preach, and at the 
other end was a gallery for the women. One Sabbath day, 
about three years after Jesus began preaching, he was in 
Perea (show on map) beyond the Jordan. He went to the 
synagogue, sat in the pulpit, preached, and taught the people. 

A Woman.—Of all the women who sat in the gallery that 
day, we know of oneonly, We cannot tell her name, her age, 
whether she was rich or poor, one of a large family or a lonely, 
friendless one. We do not know whether among the faces 
that looked to Jesus, and listened to his words, her pale 
face and sad look were fixed on him or not; for “she was 
bowed together, and could in no wise lift herself up.” She 
had been sick for eighteen years with some dreadful disease, 
so that she was bent and crooked. Wouldn’t it make you 
sorry to see a person like that? She surely wanted to keep 
the Sabbath, and to go to the synagogue. Do you suppose 


She did not use the good excuse she had for staying away, 
and she seemed not to fear the curious eyes that might look 
at her, or those who might say some thoughtless or unkind 
thing about her being so crooked. Perhaps some kind friend 
led her there, gave her a seat where she might hear in her 
stooping position, and then sat by her to lead her home again. 
One loving, pitying friend looked on her; for “Jesus saw 
her, he called her,” he spoke to her, he healed her. Only 
a few words he said: “ Woman, thou art loosed from thine 
infirmity.” That meant, You are cured of your disease. He 
laid his kind hand upon her. In a moment, as if chains 
which had bent and bound her had been snapped apart, she 
stood up straight and well. We do not know what she said, 
but out of her glad heart she thanked and praised and glori- 
fied God. She knew who had cured her, and to God she gave 
the praise. 

The Ruler of the Synagogue.—Was he glad to have in his 
synagogue a preacher who could do such wonders? Was he 
glad that the suffering woman he had seen year after year 
was at last cured? No, no; he would not even speak to her 
or to her helper and Saviour. He talked so that bdth the 
woman and Jesus might hear him, but to the people he said: 
There are six days in which men ought to work; let them 
come on working days to be healed, and not on the Sabbath day. 

Jesus Answered Him.—Jesus knew the ruler’s anger was 
not from real love for the holy Sabbath,—real love to God 
and his service. The Jews had made some.very foolish laws 
about the Sabbath: They would not allow walking on the 
grass on that day, because they said it was like threshing the 
grain in harvest-time, and so they called it labor,—and many 
other laws just as foolish. Jesus called thent hypocrites, 
which means pretending to be good and holy while their 
hearts were all wrong. Jesus did not ask any questions of 
the woman,—how long she had been sick, or, if she wanted to 
be cured,—but he asked some questions of the people: “Do 
not every one of you lead your cattle away from the stall to 
get water on the Sabbath day?” Another time, when he 
cured a sick man on the Sabbath, and they blamed him for 
breaking the Sabbath, he asked, “If your ox or your ass had 
fallen in a well on the sabbath, would you not draw him up?” 
Another time he asked, “If a man had a sheep which had 
fallen in a pit on the sabbath, would he not take hold of him 
and lift him out? How much then is a man of more value 
thanasheep?” That was the time Jesus said our golden text 
of to-day. He asked the company who had seen the bent 
woman cured, if this daughter of Abraham,—for she was a 
Jew,—if she who had been bound by disease for eighteen 
years, ought not to be made free on the Sabbath day. 

The People Rejoiced.—Jesus’ enemies were ashamed; they 
could not answer; but the people were glad. What would 
have made you glad if you had been there? They were glad 
to hear Jesus teaching, to see his work of mercy, glad to know 
the true meaning of the Sabbath day, glad to be rid of some 
of the foolish rules the Pharisees had made. 

Jesus’ Example.—W hat does it teach us about keeping the 
Sabbath? He worshiped God in his house, in his word, and 
did works of mercy while he spoke words of wisdom. We 
have the story of thirty-three miracles of Jesus before his 
crucifixion, and seven of these we know were done on the 
Sabbath. There were many miracles not counted or recorded. 
It was as the sun was setting on a Sabbath day in Capernaum 
that all who were sick were brought to him, and he healed 
themevery one. True, the Jews thought the Sabbath ended at 
sundown, but it was during that same day Jesus healed Peter’s 
wife’s mother. We cannot heal the sick, or break the bonds 
of disease orsin; but if we love the Word of God, his day and 
his house, we shall strive to love and honor him, and be mer- 
ciful and kind, pitiful and care-taking for others. 


Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 
Canon oF DURHAM. 


“Ow THE Day or THE Sapsatu.”—Many are the gospel 
incidents which illustrate or refer to the rigid punctiliousness 
with which the rabbinical doctors had hedged round the 
observance of the Sabbath day, until the spirit of the law had 
been entirely lost in the letter, Thus we have a long disser- 
tation in the Talmud as to how far a beast might be led to 
water on the Sabbath day. No animal might be led to water 
with a saddle or anything on his back; for that would be 
carrying a burden on the Sabbath day. But a camel might 
be led by a halter, and a horse might be led with his collar 
on, in order that he might dip the collar in the water, should 
it be unclean. Again, it was not only permitted to lead out 
a beast to pasture or to water on that day, but they might 
draw water for him, and pour it into troughs, provided they 
did not carry the water and set.it before the beast to drink ; 
but the beast must come and drink it of his own accord. 
Equally childish was the teaching about healing on the Sab- 
bath day. Thus it was forbidden to use vinegar or other 
medicament for the toothache on the Sabbath, unless it were 
swallowed ; because to swallow food was lawful and necessary, 





che knew Jesus would be there, and would preach that day ? 


man had a sore throat, he might gargle it, but he must swal- 
low the gargle. At the same time they taught that every- 
thing that was done in the temple on an ordinary day might 
be done there on the Sabbath, because all work was holy 
within the temple. 

AmonG THE Jews or To-pay.—The same scrupulosity 
and formality continues among the Jews as to the observance 
of the Sabbath to this day. They even refine farther than 
the rabbis on the lifting of an animal out of a ditch on the 
Sabbath. Thus they teach that if a mare and a colt fall into 
a ditch, it is lawful to carry food to the mare, but not to pull 
her out, because her life is not in danger; but it is lawful to 
lift out the colt, for it would probably perish if allowed to 
remain. A tragic illustration of Jewish superstition came 
under my notice, a few years ago, in Jerusalem. A fire broke 
out, on the Sabbath, in a house in the Jewish quarter. No 
one would make the slightest effort to extinguish it. It being 
unlawful among them to kindle a fire on that day, they inter- 
pret this prohibition to imply that fire may not be touched; 
and thus to save themselves from ceremonial pollution, as 
they supposed, there was not one who would make the slight- 
est effort to rescue the inmates. Three beautiful young girls 
were burned to death, when a very little exertion might have 
saved them all. One of the women, on being afterwards 
reproached for this hideous tragedy, replied that it was a 
sacrifice acceptable to God, who would reward them for 
having allowed their dear ones to perish, rather than break 
his commandment. 

How MowammMepans View It.—The Mohammedans, who 
observe the Friday as their sacred day, have not transferred 
to it the Jewish notions of* the Sabbath ; for it is merely the 
day on which they are bound to join in worship in the mosk 
in the morning, while after noon they treat it with even less 
religious feeling than in Roman Catholic countries is shown 
towards the afternoon of the Lord’s Day. But they have 
certainly entered into the spirit of the rabbinical glosses in 
their observance of the fast of Ramadan, which lasts for four 
weeks in each year. The fast is kept by neither eating nor 
drinking from sunrise to sunset. There are some few excep- 
tions, A camel-driver or muleteer may moisten his lips and 
mouth, but must not swallow the water. There is, however, 
no restriction on what may be done after sunset. During the 
day they must not even smoke, for this is included under 
drinking. Nor will they sit near a smoker, lest they should 
inhale the smoke. But they spend the afternoon in prepar- 
ing for the feast, which commences at sunset, which in all 
the towns is notified by the firing of a gun. I have seen the 
coffee poured out and the pipes lighted, so that the party 
might begin the very moment the welcome sound is heard. 
Half the night is spent in carousing, and many orthodox 
Moslems make no scruple of drinking raki, because it is made 
of rice, not of the fruit of the grape, which alone, they argue, 
Mohammed forbade. Having turned night into day, they will 
drink copiously just before daybreak, and then sleep into the 
afternoon. What they do with the law of their prophet, that 
their predecessors did with the law of Jehovah, making it of 
none effect through their traditions. 


The College, Durham, England. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


** Laborers of Christ, arise.” 

“ One more day’s work for Jesus,” 

“ Rescue the perishing.” 

“ Work, for the night is coming.” 

“ Nothing but leaves!” 

“T’ve found a friend in Jesus.” 

“ Out of my bondage, sorrow, and night.” 
“ There are lonely hearts to cherish.” 





‘LESSON SUMMARY. 


The spirit of right Sabbath observance is brought out in 
the teachings of this lesson. The Sabbath itself is the day 
of days in the week for the exhibit of the loving relations 
between man and God. All days are to be counted sacred to 
God. A man has no right to employ any hour of any day in 
a manner that is inconsistent with his whole-hearted service 
of God; but while six days in the week are to be used in the 
ordinary work of a man as God’s child and servant, one day 
of the seven is to be devoted to the cultivation of communion 
with God, in freedom from the perplexing details of that 
ordinary work. . 

The rest for which the Sabbath calls is a rest from the 
round of week-day duties, not a rest of sluggish inaction of 
body and mind. It is that rest which comes from a change 
of occupation in the continuous service of God. A man ought 
to pray every day in the week, pray without ceasing as he 
toils away in his daily life; but on the Sabbath he can make 
prayer his main business. A man ought to be ready to help 
others for Christ’s sake, even when business duties press him ; 
but on the Sabbath he can be readier to help others for 
Christ’s sake, because he is free from the pressure of business 
daties. A spirit of love for God and of love for God’s creatures 





but spitting out was labor, and therefore unlawfal. So, if a 
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on any day of the week ; but on the Sabbath that spirit ought 
to have unhindered play with him. 

It is right to do good to others on the Sabbath. It is right 
to visit the sick, to carry cheer to the desponding, to make 
effort for the relief of the needy. It is right to be so full of 
love for God, and of love for all whom God loves, that the 
day itself shall seem too short for the doing of its sacred 
duties, and its unfinished work of love be a loving pressure: 
on the child of God in the six days that follow it. 

The Sabbath was made for man in God’s loving service, 
and man ought to use all of its holy hours in the loving ser- 
vice of God. 


ADDED POINTS. 


* A place that was deemed by our Lord a fitting place for 

him on the Sabbath day, may well be counted by usa good 

place to be in during the hoursof holy time, Thesynagogue 
. was the place of social worship and of Bible study. 

If'a person has “a spirit of infirmity,’—and who of us has 
not ?—it is well for that person to be found in the sanctuary. 
Tt is better, indeed, to be bowed down in God’s service, than 
to'stand upright away from that service. 

* Whenever Jesus sees a devout worshiper in aby trouble, he 
has loving compassion toward that worshiper. He is ready 
to give help, and he is able to do so. 

* There is such a thing as provoking the censure of those 
prominent in religious circles, through simply doing one’s 
duty. But if the church authorities have indignation against 
us, we need to be sure that it is because we are right, and not 
because they are. 

A‘man may be a hypocrite unconsciously, He may be 
playing a part through his over-zeal in behalf of traditional 
customs and dogmas, 

There are those who would strain a point to save their 

property, when they would be strict enough in refusing to 
help a suffering neighbor who had, as they thought, no just 
claim on their services. Could such persons be called 
hypocrites? 
If we love God, we ought to be ready to do what we fairly 
can for any one of God’s creatures. If, indeed, any needy one 
whom we know is not a creature of God, that is another 
matter. 

When our selfish fancies t are brought to the test of God’s 
truth, we have reason to feel ashamed that those fancies ever 
controlled us. When wesee the spirit of Christ as the gospel 
story presents it, we have reason to rejoice that that spirit is 
what-it-is, and was, and ever shall be. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——>__———_ e 
{In view of the, fact that the reception of a complimentary 
eopy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
er publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such enly, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 

readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desi 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





THE NATURE AND METHOD OF 
REVELATION * 


That a popular magazine should find room for several 
essays “on the‘nature and method of revelation” from 
the pen of one of our ripest biblical scholars, shows no 
diminution of attention to the profound problems of 
religion. Moreover, the tone of the essays indicates 
that unbelief, however aggressive it still is, has been 
compelled to modify many of its sweeping assertions. 
On the other hand, the controversies have undoubtedly 
led to a better method of defending the truthfulness of 
the scriptural record, and to a more adequate conception 
of the facts of revelation. 

Dr. Fisher, whose essays in The Century Magazine 
attracted wide notice, has now published them in a smal! 
volume, which includes also five supplementary essays 
on special topics germane to the main subject. The 
book is a valuable contribution to the doctrine of Holy 
Scripture. It endeavors to meet objections, not from an 
a priori view of the inspiration of the Bible, but from 
the basis of historical fact, as evidenced in the phenom- 
éna of the writings themselves and in the process of 
revelation, and in what they indicate when regarded as 
a whole. The author says that “ opinions respecting the 
character of the Scriptures could not remain absolutely 
unchanged” (Preface, p. vii), in consequence of the 
modern methods of study. His own attitude is well set 
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forth in these sentences: “ In the course of my own 
studies and reflections, the perception of the relation of 
the Scriptures to the historical process of divine revela- 
tion, the end and aim of which was the full introduction 
of the kingdom of God through him, who, although he 
was ‘meek and lowly in heart,’ did not hesitate to style 
himself ‘the Light of the World,’—the perception, I say, 
of this relation, has become in my mind constantly more 
distinct and vivid. In this groundwork of historical 
reality, this gradual entering of God with a transform- 
ing energy'into the course of human history, I find a 
solvent for numerous difficulties of Scripture and a help 
in its interpretation. These are the points which I have 
tried, with such measure of light as I possess, to illustrate 
in the following pages” (Preface, p. vi). 

The point of view is therefore that of a devout believer 
in Jesus Christ, finding in the Scriptures “the norma- 
tive exposition of Christian doctrine.” When the author 
differs somewhat from the opinions current among large 
numbers of Protestant Christians, his views must be 
judged, not by the standard of a dogmatic theological 
statement, but by the phenomena of the Scripture them- 
selves. Too often the doctrine of inspiration is treated 
as belonging exclusively to systematic theology. The 
inductive method is not given sufficient room; and the 
historical progress of revelation is virtually ignored by 
the massing of proof-texts from all parts of Scripture, 
as if there were no advance from Genesis to the Gospels. 

The leading essays in the volume are four in number, 
entitled, respectively, Revelation and the Bible, The 
Gradualness of Revelation, The Differentiating of Chris- 
tianity from Judaism, Revelation and Faith. 

Starting with the well-known aphorism of Chilling- 
worth, “The Bible, and the Bible only, is the religion 
of Protestants,” Dr. Fisher accepts it as a watchword, 
over against Romanism and Rationalism, but proceeds 
to indicate some of the problems and perplexities arising 
from a study of the Bible itself The varied character 
of its contents, the different ages of the books, the uncer- 
tainty respecting the dates and authorship of some of the 
more important,—these are phenomena not appearing in 
the sacred books of other religions, Yet a peculiar char- 
acteristic of the whole is what may be termed “ the spirit 
of holiness.” Most of the difficulties can be solved by 
accepting the view that “it was not the Scriptures that 
made the religion, but the religion that made the Scrip- 
tures” (p. 10). The Bible results from a great historical 
movement, “ begun and carried forward to its consum- 
mation by an agency supernatural and divine, yet a 
movement that is, notwithstanding, an integral part of 
the history of our race” (p, 11). This view is aptly 
illustrated, and the conclusion reached that “‘ the funda- 
mental reality is not the Bible, it is the kingdom of 
God,”—the Holy Scriptures are the documents that 
make us acquainted with the progress of this kingdom 
up to its completed form. Hence the need of historical 
research, since we are dealing with matters of historical 
fact. Whatever of difficulty belongs to the Old Testa- 
ment record, Dr. Fisher claims that the supernatural 
element in the New affords no proper ground of objection 
to the narrative. Yet he thinks that “the wide concur- 
rence of Christian scholars in rejecting the rigid doctrine 
of an absolute inerrancy in these historical writings” is 
not owing to a skeptical prejudice against the super- 
natural. Still, as “Christianity is a religion of facts” 
(p. 87), he insists that the main facts are impregnable, 
that the treasure is there despite the earthen vessels. 
At this point, probably, the volume will awaken most 
criticism. But the inductive method is the correct one. 
We must determine the question, not by a theory of 
iaspiration, but by the same process employed in other 
literary and historical investigation. Dr, Fisher thinks 
the Scriptures make no such claim for themselves. On 
the other hand, it will be asserted that in a multitude of 
instances, where mistakes have been alleged, better 
knowledge has established the accuracy of the Bible 
narrative. This is notably the case in the Book of the 
Acts, where the character of the narrative admits of a 
wider range of corroborative testimony from other 
sources. 

The second essay has for its text, “ Firet the blade, 
then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.” Here is set 
forth the view of the progress of doctrine in the Old 
Testament and in the New, which may now be regarded 
as accepted by all thoughtful students of the Bible. The 
author properly discriminates between the development 
of the understanding of Christianity and the develop- 
ment and progress in the contents of Revelation itself. 
It is insisted that this id not a natural process. The 
transition from the old covenant to the new is empha- 





sized. Yet some who accept the progressive character 


of revelation will not agree with Dr. Fisher’s opinions 
as to the conception of God, indicated in parts of the Old 
Testament. That the revelation was incomplete does 
not necessarily imply that it was incorrect. In thesphere 
of ethics the progress is perhaps more marked, and the 
imprecatory Psalms are cited in illustration. “The 
sense of justice and the holy anger at the root of these 
anathemas are in themselves right. They are the result 
of adivine education. But they take the form of revenge, 
—a kind of wild justice, as Lord Bacon calls it” (p. 77), 
Of the New Testament revelation a similar progress is 
affirmed. While the incarnation is the fundaniental 
fact of Christianity and the revelation through the Son 
final, as a matter of history there was a development’ in 
him up to his glorification. Dr. Fisher writes reverenitly 
and guardedly respecting this mystery. He places proper 
emphasis on the fact that the disciples received new 
views of truth after the resurrection; so that the Epis- 
tles contain an unfolding of doctrine found only in tlie 
germ in the words of Jesus. A similar advance is sug- 
gested from the Apocalypse to the Gospel of John, though 
the priority of the former is not positively asserted. The 
progress in the Pauline Epistlés is unmistakable, 

But the most important advance is discussed in a sepa- 
rate essay. Up to this point, the problems have largely 
been those of biblical theology. “The Differentiating 
of Christianity from Judaism” introduces us into the 
wider discussions belonging also to historical theology 
and. apologetics. Had not Baur of Tiibingen invented . 
the tendency theory, this. essay would never have been 
written. Yot there is no special polemic reference to 
that theory. The essay is historical in its character, and 
may be regarded as the most masterly portion of the 
entire volume. The author is a historian, and every 
page shows his fitness for the department of history. 
For that very reason it is impossible to give an adequate 
sketch of this chapter, which portrays “how the ties 
which at the outset held Christianity and Christian be- 
lievers within the pale of the Jewish religion, with n6 
thought of breaking away from its appointed ordinances 
and rites, came to be completely dissolved” (p. 87). This 
portion of the volume is certainly best adapted to give 
the thoughtful reader an adequate conception, not only 
of apostolic history, but of the historic significance of the 
New Testament as a whole. 

Having thus reviewed the history of revelation, the 
author in the fourth chapter passes to a discussion of 
the subjective apprehension of religious truth. Here 
natural theology is included, since all religion is from 
the same source, and alike apprehended by faith. It is 
denied that faith is something independent of evidence, 

though it is claimed that “the genesis of religion is 
primarily from within, and ndt from without ” (p. 128) 
The connection between the subjective and objective 
manifestations of God is well stated; and on the latter the 
“ proofs” of theism are based. Yet the ultimate ground 
of religious belief is found in the very nature of man, fi 
which “the propensity to religion” exists. The essay 
does not attempt to cover the theistic arguments, but 
states lucidly some of the points most necessary to re- 
member in this materialistic age. Professor Huxley’s 
admission of “infinite wickedness” in the “ evolution of 
humanity” is used with great effect. The hindrances te 
belief are indicated, and the means of increasing faith 
are pointed out. That the understanding alone cannot 
do this, is true enough. “ When we speak of the accord- 
ance of Christianity with reason, we mean the reason of 
a right-minded man whose intellectual vision is purified” 
(p. 161). Hence Dr. Fisher, while admitting that unbe-. 
lief may be honest, and its questions allowable, shows 
that a quickening of moral sensibility dissipates doubt; 
that detachment from material good increases faith, that 
obedience strengthens it, and, above all, that contemplas. 
tion of Christ and prayer to God develop it most fully, 
“ Whoever is baffled by mysteries that he cannot unravel, 
and confused by problems that he cannot svlve, cag; 
approach God as a child, and ask the Father to teach» 
him ” (p. 169). This attitude, it may be added, will do: 
much to clear up the perplexities arising in the study of 
the Bible, though it does not obviate the necessity for 
discussions such as this volume contains. 

The supplementary essays are of the same high charac- 
ter, but more special in their purpose. The first and 
second deal with the ever-recurring questions respecting 
the Gospels. The origin of the synoptic narratives is, of. 
course, given due prominence. Here Dr. Fisher speaks, 
with caution. The positive assertions, all too common, 
about the Aramaic Matthew, the Proto-Mark, the Logia 
collection, are not echoed in these pages. Since great. 
scholars reach diametrically opposite eonclusions, little 





can be assumed as proven, The very mechanical theory 
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upheld in the Encyclopedia Britannica (E. A. Abbott) is 
rightly rejected. The Johannean authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel is well defended, along the line that Dr. 
Ezra Abbot has so well marked out. The evidence 
recently discovered is given proper weight. 

The second essay gives some illustrations of the charac- 
ter of the Gospels by means of a comparison of parallel 
passages. In many cases the usual harmonistic expla- 
nations do not commend themselves to Dr. Fisher, but 
he finds no warrant for the view that the evangelists 
have varied because of a doctrinal purpose, The “appa- 
rent or real discrepancy” respecting the date of the 
Lord’s Supper is discussed at some length. That the 
synoptists place it at the usual time of the passover meal 
(evening of the 14th Nisan) is clear enough; that John 
seems to imply « day earlier is also plain. To accept 
the earlier date is, therefore, to admit a mistake in three 
of the Gospels. This Dr. Fisher grants. But it may be 
urged that such a mistake is not only highly improbable, 
but, if actual, seriously impairs the credibility of the 
witnesses. The date of these three Gospels is not more 
than thirty-five years after the crucifixion. If the wit- 
nesses did not know on'what day these great events 
occurred, are they competent to testify as to the main 
facts? That John “purposely verifies a mistake” is 
by no means clear, and Edersheim has fully answered 
Schiirer’s argument in regard to the fear of defilement 
(John 18 : 28). In the accounts of the resurrection, 
Dr. Fisher is disposed to admit real inconsistencies. 

*But he effectually answers the vision theory and legen- 
dary theory of the resurrection story. 

The essay on the New Testament references to the 
Second Advent deserves careful study. On few topics 
do inaccurate exegesis and unwarranted inferences find 
greater currency. While Dr. Fisher objects to some 
solutions of the difficulties that eminent scholars accept, 
he rightly insists that the apostles were not omniscient, 
—that “church history was not disclosed to them in 
advance.” 

The last two essays, on Matthew Arnold and Professor 
Huxley, are fine specimens of kindly yet trenchant criti- 
cism. Recognizing the many suggestive thoughts in 
“Literature and Dogma,” Dr, Fisher shows its repudia- 
tion of Christian theism, and points a moral by a refer- 
ence to the despairing tone of Matthew Arnold’s poetry. 
Professor Huxley is dealt with somewhat more severely, 
and with reason. His lack of knowledge respecting 
the more recent opinions of German critics, his unwar- 
ranted inferences from the results of textual criticism, 
are set forth most plainly. The discussion with Professor 
Wace is reviewed, and the credibility of the “ Gadarene 
story” defended. The closing paragraph is in keeping 
with the tone of the entire volume: “ There are two pre- 
requisites for a just appreciation of the gospel histories. 
The one is something like an adequate consciousness of 
those profound needs of the soul to which the salvation 
of Christ ministers. ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit: 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’ The other is some- 
thing like an adequate perception of the ‘ overwhelming 
greatness’ of Christ” (p. 284). 

The pages of this volume are always illuminated by 
the results of patient exegetical and historical study. 
Many who will not concede what Dr. Fisher does re- 
specting the discrepancies and minor inaccuracies of the 
Bible, would do well to imitate him in the careful study 
ofthe Scripture. What revelation is, must be determined 
by fact; and only patient study of the Bible itself fur- 
nishes a warrant for a confident assertion on the points 
under discussion. 

The style is what might be expected; the tone is, as 
usual with the avthor, irenic. The volume is attractive 
in appearance, and has a good index. For those who 
are in honest doubt it cannot but be helpful. Even 
those whose preconceived views of inspiration may be 
rudely disturbed by some statements of the author, can 
find great profit in a diligent study of these essays. 





Interest in the folk-loré and indigenous stories of the 
various nations of the world is continuous, and the folk- 
lore division of some of our larger libraries is in itself 
no insignificant collection of books. Nor is the scientific 
study of the subject destroying the literary interest which 
it has had ever since the work of the brothers Grimm, of 
whose famous stories Mr. Lang’s Blue Fairy-Book was 


or fairy mythology of Moravia, Bohemia, Bulgaria, Ser- 
via, and other south European lands, as well as of Russia. 
Of course, some of the familiar old narratives reappeared 
in his pages, in more or Jess novel forms; and Mr, Wrat- 
islaw also had itin: mind to try to prove the Slavonic 
origin of some stories first known to us in German form. 
It is, of course, difficult to establish the authoritative 
source of common traditions centuries old, transmitted 
orally, and sometimes by illiterate persons, both before 
and after the invention of printing. Mr. Curtin’s vol- 
ume presents stories collected at first hand by’the author, 
who knows the old Irish tongue, and was able to record 
what he heard during a visit made to the Emerald Isle 
in, 1887. Altogether, his book has more novelty and 
original value than that just mentioned, and is a worthy 
addition to the folk-lore shelf, small or large. In some 
ways it suggests comparison with the late Wirt Sikes’s 
British [Welsh] Goblins, published a few years ago; its 
scientific value is somewhat greater, but in literary form 
the stories are hardly equal to those told by Mr. Sykes, who 
was himself a professional writer, as well as a consul in 
Wales. The proper names in Mr. Curtin’s stories could 
not well have been changed, and his fidelity is praise- 
worthy; but William Carleton and other writers have 
taught us that Irish terminology and an accurate rendi- 
tion of Irish dialect are not inconsistent with an attractive 
literary form. Mr. Curtin’s task, of course, was not that 
of the dialect novelist; and perhaps it is not worth while 
to complain, because the best book thus far devoted to 
its special subject is not a better one. Its mechanical 
form is beautiful; the publishers issue it in large clear 
type and dainty binding of two colors of cool green, with 
gilt top. The single etching that forms the frontispiece 
is soft and artistic, and even the printed title-page is a 
pleasure to the eye. (854 inches, cloth, pp. 345. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, & Co. Price, $2.00.) 


A clever addition to the curiosities of bookmaking is 
The Finger Prayer-Book (of the Church of England), 
which comes from that unfailing source of good things 
in religion and literature, the Oxford University Press. 
It is not a condensation, like the Thumb Bible of John 
Taylor, reprinted by the Longmans in 1849 and by Ran- 
dolph in 1889; but gives, in very fine type, that is clear, 
but cannot be read continuously, morning and evening 
prayer; the Athanasian creed; the litany; the occa- 
sional prayers and thanksgivings; the collects, epistles, 
and gospels; the communion service, and the psalter,— 
that is to say, about four-fifths of the complete English 
Book of Common Prayer. Yet the size is only 3414 
inches, the thickness $ of an inch, and the weight § of 
an ounce, The smallest Oxford Bible, with Apocrypha, 
in the same type, measures 4§< 2} inches, is } of aninch 
thick, and weighs 4$ ounces; and the Eyre and Spottis- 
woode unabridged American prayer-book measures 3} 2} 
inches, is § of an inch thick, and weighs three ounces, 
(Pages 526. Oxford: At the University Press; New 
York: Thomas Nelson and Sons. Price, $1.00.) 


In these days of multiplied information, and of inter- 
national interest in geographical and political problems, 
there must be books of timely instructiveness, but of 
temporary use, which are really nothing more than con- 
veniently arranged or considerably expanded newspaper 
editorials or magazine articles, in a form for consultation 
in public libraries, and accompanied by necessary maps 
and illustrations. Such a book is the Hon. George N. 
Curzon’s Russia in Central Asia in 1889, and the Anglo- 
Russian Question, Mr. Curzon writes intelligently and 
dispassionately, his most important conclusions being that 
Russia will remain the arbiter of the fortunes of Central 
Asia; that she will ultimately, but unsuccessfully, attack 
India; and that this attack will be merely a feint, in 
pursuance of her inflexible determination to possess 
Constantinople. Mr. Curzon’s pages are illustrated by 
good maps and by interesting but poorly executed pic- 
tures from photographs. (9 6} inches, cloth, pp. xxiii, 
477. London and New York: Longmans & Co. Price, 
$6.00.) 
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© recent and legitimate successor. Another late volume 


in this line was Mr. A. H. Wratislaw’s Sixty Folk-Tales 


from exclusively Slavonic Sources; and now it is fol- 
lowed by Mr. Jeremiah Curtin’s Myths and Folk-Lore of 
Freland. Mr. Wratis\aw translated his stories from K. J. 
Erben’s collection of twenty-five years ago; and the tales 

de presented were representative of the current legends 
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[The Rev. J, E. C. Welldon, Headmaster of Harrow School, in The 
Contemporary Review.) 

If the intellectual capacity of a boy at twelve is not 
only smaller than, but different from, that of a boy at 
sixteen or seventeen, then it follows that the preparatory 
schoolmaster should not take up all subjects, but should 


to the tender years with which he has to deal. It will 
hardly be denied that he commits a grave mistake if he 
teaches too many subjects simultaneously. And, as the 
subjects which have been called primary are those which 
will occupy the first years of a boy’s public-school life, 
while the secondary subjects will come later (though 
some of them later than others), it would seem advisable 
that the primary subjects should hold the chief, if not 
the sole, place in the view of the preparatory school- 
master. It is time, therefore, to determine these subjects, 
The subjects of primary importance in education are 
decided partly by the constitution of the human mind, 
and partly by the practical needs of life. Thus it is 
essential to excite in the mind the idea of proof, that it 
may distinguish between what is known and what is not 
known. To know what knowledge is, is the beginning 


sable to all thought. That the difference between proof 
and probability is an absolute one, that the mind must 
not rest satisfied with less than proof whenever it is 
attainable, and, if it cannot be attained, must understand 
the nature and cause of the difficulty in attaining it,— 
these are lessons which must be learned and laid to heart 
in the earliest days of self-culture. There is no instru- 
ment of teaching them like mathematics. 
But, as soon as the nature of exact proof is understood, 
it is necessary to apprehend that such proof is not com- 
monly given in human affairs. If we delay action until 
we are certain, we shall never act at all. Human life 
itself is a venture; so are most undertakings and de- 
cisions in it, Bishop Butler, in laying down his golden 
rule that “‘ probability is the very guide of life,” denied 
implicitly to the science of exact thought the first place 
in an educational system. It issomething different from 
mathematics, something more liberal or more human, 
that is needed to fit men for the conduct of life. Such 
a study is pre-eminently the study of language. Lan- 
guage is a human product, and the powers evoked in 
passing a judgment upon literary or linguistic questions 
are akin to the powers required by conflicting probabili- 
ties in life. But to this point I will presently return. 
The necessary education of all men cannot be said to 
be satisfied by the discipline of exact thought or of prac- 
tical wisdom. Man is placed in a physical universe; he 
is surrounded by objects of beauty, awe, and wonder; 
his curiosity is aroused by experience ; his life is subject 
to the limitations of law. Even if the study of natural 
science were not, as it is, second only to mathematics in 


to it in its power of stimulating observation, it would 
possess a unique claim to a place in education, as en- 
abling a man to ‘understand his environment, and, in the 
Baconian phrase, to conquer nature by obeying her. 

It is incredible that boys should have been so long 
left ignorant of the world in which their lives must be 
spent. It is incredible that their interest in scientific 
study should still be so indolent and half-hearted. But 
tlie fault is notin the subject; it isin the teachers. Con- 
sidering that the teacher of natural science in various 
branches is dealing with facts which come home go boys’ 
consciousness, that he possesses in experimentation an 
educational instrument upon which the classic or mathe- 
matician looks with envy, and that it is in his power to 
put young minds in the way of learning new truths for 
themselves, I am astonished—I cannot help saying so— 
at the poverty of the results attained in schools by the 
teaching of science. But it is enough for my present 
purpose to have shown that natural science claims a 
large, and will probably claim a still larger, place in a 
good educational system. 

Bat, as man is a denizen of a physical universe, so is 
he also a citizen of a particular country and age. His 
education must take into account his contemporaries and 
neighbors, the history of his land and its opportunities. 
Thus the Christian religion, considered not only doc- 
trinally and morally, but historically, is a subject calling 
for systematic instruction. Thus, too, English literature 
and English history appeal to Englishmen more directly 
than the literature and history of other countries, Prob- 
ably it will some day be thought strange that the youth 
of England, after spending several years in its public 
schools, should at any time have been sent into the world 
without a knowledge of the illustrious men who by their 
writings or by their deeds have ennobled and exalted 
the English name. Whatever other reform is made in 
education, English subjects must no more be ignored by 
English boys. 

It is only going one step farther to lay down the prin- 
ciple that in an age of rapid and constant intercom- 
munion between the various states and peoples of Europe, 
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one modern language, and that the language of widest 


of knowledge. The habit of exact thought is indispen- 
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influence and circulation, deserves recog- 
nition among the primary educational sub- 
jects. It is possible that German is the 
most useful modern Janguage for purposes 
of scholarship and science; but if one 
modern language is to be chosen as a 
general educational instrument, it must, 
I think, undoubtedly be French. 

It appears, then, that by a natural pro- 
cess of reasoning we have been led to 
ascertain the primary subjects which will 
constitute, as it were, the backbone of a 
reformed or scientific educational system. 
Divinity, mathematics, language studied 
for.its own sake, French studied as an in- 
strument of utility, some branch or branches 
of natural science, and the elements, at 
least, of English literature and history as 
well as of geography, will make up the 
sum of knowledge without which no per- 
son. who may claim to be educated will 
enter upon life, 


But it is necessary to define two of these : 


subjects a little more closely, What isthe 
language to be studied scientifically or for 
its ownsake? Shall it be preferentially a 
living or a dead language? And, if one 
of the dead languages, which of them? 
Now, it seems clear that, as an object of 
scientific study, a dead language possesses 
some advantages. It does not lend itself 
to. the natural temptation of sacrificing 
accuracy to utility. A language which is 
spoken can hardly be treated except as 
being spoken; it finds its natural use in 
conversation. A student may acquaint 
himself, as well as he can, with the gram- 
matical and literary characters of such a 
language; but he is not satisfied unless 
he can utilize it when traveling abroad. 
It is practically certain that the minute 
care bestowed for generations upon the 
forms and idioms of the classical languages 
would have been regarded as misspent had 
it been. possible to make use of them in 
practical daily life, Itis worth observing, 
too, that all students stand on an equal 
footing in respect of the dead languages, 
while a partial descent from a foreign fam- 
ily, or the teaching of a foreign governess 
in early years, or the opportunity of re- 

’ siding abroad, gives many a student a con- 
siderable start in the learning of a modern 
language. 

It has been with some surprise that 
distant observers have seen some great 
educational institutions awarding prizes 
for proficiency in foreign languages to 
boys bearing unmistakably foreign names. 
But the case for a dead language is 
strengthened if the study of a modern 
language, as has been shown, holds-a 
place in the curriculum independently of 
scientific grounds. It will probably be ad- 
mitted that the mind is capable of learn- 
ing in its educational years at least two 
languages; and if one of these is a living 
language studied for use, the other may 
well be a dead language studied scien- 
tifically. But the case becomes so strong 
as to be irresistible if there is a dead lan- 
guage which may be regarded as occupy~ 
ing an imperial position in the world, 
which is the language of law, of liberty, 
and of religion, which is the parent of 
half the languages spoken in Europe, 
which exhibits a singular strength and 
precision of grammatical idioms, and 
which has been so long and closely 
studied as to be furnished with the neces- 
sary means and appliances for teaching. 

Such a language is Latin; and I cannot 
help thinking it would be an educational 
mistake of serious magnitude to lose the 
universality of the Latin language as ap 
element of the higher education, There 
is a purpose in my saying so; for it has 
happened that some schoolmasters, 


whether acting, as may be the truth, under 
a servile fear of parents, or, as J prefer to 


think, losing sight of general principles, 





are prepared to sacrifice Latin, when they 
have already sacrificed Greek, to supposed 
utilitarian demands. It may reasonably 
be argued that Latin, from its relation to 
the Romance languages, is a subject of 
conspicuous utility; but it is not so much 
upon that ground that I defend it, I 
defend it as entering, from its nature and 
its history, into that collection or corpora- 
tion of subjects which makes up, or ought 
to make up, the intellectual furniture of 
every educated man. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


“IN HIM WE LIVE, AND MOVE, 
AND. HAVE OUR BEING.” 
[By Jones Very.] 


Father, thy wonders do not singly stand, 

Nor far removed, where feet have seldom 
strayed ; 

Around us ever lies the enchanted land, 

In marvels rich to thine own sons displayed. 





In finding thee-are all things round us found; 
In losing thee are all things lost beside ; 
Ears have we, but in vain sweet voices sound, 
And to our eyes the vision is denied. 


Open our eyes that we that world may see, 
oo our ears that we thy voice may hear, 
And in the spirit-land may ever be, 


And feel thy presence with us always near. 





WHAT MAKES A GOOD LYRIC? 


(From the Edinburgh Review.) 


What are the qualities which go to make 
the success of lyrical poems,—that kind of 
success which is measured, not by the cold 
approval of a few cultured and critical 
readers, but by the answering sympathy 
and emotion of the heart of mankind gen- 
erally? Probably we should conclude 
that the first indispensable quality is that 
of musical rhythm and beauty of versifi- 
cation. Not, of course, that this is the 
supreme attainment or the main end of 
lyrical poetry ; but it is that without which 
all other qualities in such poetry arethrown 
away, and which is absolutely indispensa- 
ble to any composition which would take 
rank aslyrical poetry,—poetry which, with- 
out being set to music, in itself implies 
and suggests musical cadence. This first 
condition granted, that the form be perfect, 
we require that this form should contain 
a thought, or a narrative of intrinsic sig- 
nificance or interest; a thought, if the 
poem be a lyrical poem of the reflective 
or subjective order; or a narrative, if it be 
of that class of objective lyrical poems 
which are, by common consent, defined 
under the name “ ballad.” 

If it be said that this is putting the 
greater after the less, it may be replied 
that, in Browning’s phrase, “we are made 
so” that a lyric which has beauty and 
entrain of versification to recommend it 
to the ear will, for a time at least, give 
pleasure to thousands, even where the 
thought is of the thinnest; while the. 
thought will not make its way, even for 
the moment, to’ popular sympathy, if 
clogged by harsh or halting versification. 
The third indispensable quality of lyric 
poetry is concentration; that reserve of 
expression which springs from the per- 
ception, only to be found among the most 
perfect artists in poetry, that all passages 
which do not distinctly aid in giving force 
to the expression of the thought or the 
narrative,—all which are not necessary, 
in fact, to its full development,—are not 
merely negatively, but positively, injurious 
to the poem as a whole. 

Few, indeed, are the Jong lyrical poems 
which have met with any general accept- 
ance from the world. he ballad, of 
course, will bear, and even demand, greater 
length of development than the subjective 
lyric; but even here the multiplication of 

etail and the admission of superfluous 
verses tell inevitably against the unity 
and force of the poem, as we observed 
when speaking, some time since, of Ros- 
setti’s remarkable ballad, “The King’s 
Tragedy,”—a poem which only missed 
ection, in its type, through a fatal re- 
undancy entirely out of keeping with the 
proper proportions of a ballad narrative. 

Among lyric poems of the subjective 
order, one of the finest that could be 
named, in regard to form, thought, and 
concentration, is Wordsworth’s little poem 
written “‘when the death of Mr. Fox was 
hourly expected;” a poem embodying a 
thought of profound solemnity, framed 
amid grand imagery, and expressed in a 
few concentrated verses of perfect rhythm, 
and without a superfluous word. This is, 
indeed, one of the most grave and weighty 
utterances of English lyrical poetry; sug- 
gestive of an organ cadence, shall we say? 
rather than of the wilder music of the 
lyre, and, so far, not in every sense a typi- 
cal lyric poem. The subjective element 
in it is so dominant as hardly to leave 
scope for musical play of verse; the verse 
adequately expresses the thought, and is 
unblemished in its grave rhythm, bat it 


has not that glance of light and glow of 


are | color which play around the lyrical verse 
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haps, than with any other lyrical poet, 
re find the subjective and the lyrical ele- 
ment so balanced and blended that they 
seem essentially in ble, 

The thought with Shelley is always a 
simple, often a single, one; sometimes, as 
in the pathetic lines commencing “ When 
the lamp is shattered,” the thought is dual; 
but it is nevercomplex. It is the mission 
of lyric poetry of the subjective order to 
adorn and render musical a simple idea, 
not to elaborate a complex one, in which 
the subjective element must necessarily 
tyrannize over the lyrical expression. In 
the oem just referred to, for instance, 
which is one of the most beautiful in ex- 

ression, and at the same time poignant 
in feeling, of all lyrical poems in the lan- 
guage, the underlying thoughts are two 
very simple ones, yet of deep human inter- 
est: that a love that has once been, and is 
no more, leaves life desolate and joyless,— 
“ The heart’s echoes render 
No song when the spirit is mute;” 


and that of two natures that have loved 
fend it is this that gives the real note of 
ndividuality to the poem), it is the stronger 
that first casts out love— 


. “ When hearts have once mingled, 
Love first leaves the weil nest ; 
The weak one is singled 
To endure what it once possessed,” 


The essential meaning of the poem is all 
in those two passages ; the rest is but illus- 
tration and intensifying of these ideas by 
the use of peculiarly picturesque and sig- 
nificantimagery drawn chiefly from nature, 
and expressed in verse as musical ae it is 
apparently spontaneous; an imagery so 
expressive of the intellectual idea, so 
blended with it, that in that couplet in 
the concluding stanza— 


“ Bright reason will mock thee, 
Like the sun from a wintry sky ”’— 


we hardly know whether it is the keen 
pathos of the reflection itself that moves 
us—the expression of a truth but too bit- 
terly known to many a broken life—or 
the perception of the intellectual signifi- 
cance and completeness of the metaphor 
in which it is expressed. 

In other less tragic and equally perfect 
lyrics of Shelley’s, such as “ Loye’s phi- 
lovophy,” “One word is too often pro- 
faned,” “ Music, when soft voices die,” 
we find the same type of poem; the ex- 
pression of a simple but not trivial thought 
in. metaphors which at once illustrate the 
éentral thought, and at the same time 
cluster around it a picturesquely varied 
imagery, giving a pleasure to the mental 
perception, as the ordered flow of the verse 
gives a pleasure to the ear and to the sense 
of harmony. This decoration of the 
thought by metaphor is carried to the 
most luxuriant excess in “ The Skylark,” 
in which the subjective element is of the 
smallest proportion, almost lost in fact 
amidst the glory and glitter of the imagery 
which is clustered about the one idea of 
the skylark’s song, as the most intense 
embodiment (or shall we say “unbodi- 
ment”?) of joy. It is in the peculiar 
nature of the poem, which is what in 
modern music would be called a “rha 
sody,” that there is found the excuse for 
what would otherwise seem an undue pre- 
ponderance of rhythm and imagery over 
thought, for the highest class of lyrical 
poem. It is instructive to compare it, in 
this sense, with Wordsworth’s Skylark 
poem. The latter is built on a noble 
though (for the subject) somewhat far- 
fetched moral thought, and the balance 
of subject and execution is perfect; but 
where is the exuberant joy of Shelley’s 
Skylark? The one splendid line, 


“A privacy of glorious light is thine” 


alone saves the poem from being dull, 
For the most part, however, Shelley’s 
lyrics are far from being mere shapesding 
of verse, how brilliant soever; there is, in 
nearly all the best of them, a thought of 
more or less substance and significance,— 
a body that fills out the poetic garment 
with the contour and warmth arising from 
a. substantial life within. And not onl 
80, but the imagery which forms the visi- 
ble garment of the thought, the decorative 
design of the poem, is itself instinct with 
definite thought, the quality which distin- 
guishes genuine poetic imagery and meta- 
phor from mere simile-hatc ing. 
To sit and play with similes is the beau 





idéal of poetic relaxation; but when the 
poet comes to. work his similes into the 
permanent form ofa poem, itis not per- 
mitted to him to play with them too 
loosely. As it has been said of ornament 
in architecture and decorative design, that 
its value is in direct proportion to the 
thought that is in it, so it is of poetic 
ornament: it must be a lesser thought in 
itself, intensifying the expression of the 
central thought, not merely playing round 
it. True, that it is not often that the 
complete interpenetration of thought and 
imagery, such as we see it in the instance 
of Shelley’s couplet, quoted just now, is 
achieved; but it is in proportion as we 
come nearer to this, that the form of ex- 
pression becomes more truly and nobly 
poetic, more inevitable and less arbitrary ; 
for that is the essential distinction between 
the poetic and the non-poetic use of im- 
agery. Shakespeare (if one may be per- 
mitted to say so) abounds with examples 
of both the arbitrary and the inevitable 
class of imagery. 





A STUDENT IN LEIPSIC. 
[Samuel Ives Curtiss, D.D., in The Independent. ] 


For five years Leipsic was my home, 
from the spring of 1873 to the summer of 
1878. Since then I have visited it three 
times,—1880, 1881, 1883,—spending sev- 
eral weeks each time, and am now making 
a fourth visit, which may extend over two 
months. There are some things which a 
resident in a foreign country sees, which 
do not come under the observation of the 
passing traveler. 

Leipsic had reached the zenith of its 
fame when I discovered it; after a brief 
tour of visitation to some of the leading 
universities, to which I alluded in my 
article on Professor Delitzsch. .No Ger- 
man university could then boast thr¢e 
such theological professors as Delitzsch, 
Kahnis, and Luthardt. They were the 
three mighties, and they were in the hey- 
day of their fame and influence in 1878. 

litzsch wasconfidential, Kahnis popu- 
lar, and Luthardt grand, and seemingly a 
little distant, There was no German uni- 
versity where there were then so many 
theological students. An American fre- 
from Berlin,that the number of 
theological students was falling off each 
year, and that they could estimate the 
time when there would be no more. 

There were in Berlin, Dorner, whose 
lectures wefe said to be like audible medi- 
tations; Dillmann, learned, accurate, and 
dry ; and Semisch, who was without popu- 
lar gifts. 

But Delitzsch, Kahnis, and Luthardt 
were powers in the lecture-room. It was 
Delitzech’s plan to begin with one of the 
smaller lecture-rooms at the opening of 
the semester. After a few lectures the 
place would become too crowded, and he 
would go to a larger one. © , 

Kahnis was the most popular of these 
three great professors. He was a shoe- 
maker's son, was taller than Delitzsch, 
who was rather short; he had a sense of 
humor and a ready wit, which made him 
a delight to his students, especially in 
their more familiar a His mar- 
riage was & love match, e taught the 
daughter of a noble family, who, contrary 
to the proprieties of German life, fell in 
love with her instructor, who was just out 
of the university, and was getting money 
and experience by being a private tutor. 
In vain the parents protested. The bril- 
liant young theologian carried off the 


rize. 
“ Kahnis betrayed his extraction in his 
looks. He was stout, and, if he had not 
worn the clothes of a gentleman, he might 
well have been taken for a blacksmith. 
He was fond of holding a pair of black 
kid gloves, or a bunch of keys, as he was 
lecturing, and would often close his eyes 
as he dictated his paragraphs to the stu- 
dents, He showed the peculiarities of the 
Saxon dialect. He would call Paley “ Ba- 
ley,” etc, As he went across the public 
square from the University, his head would 
be inclined a little forward, his hands 
clasped behind him around the black 

loves, while his lips moved, as if he were 
deliverin a discourse. : 

He had a delightful home. While he 
was a young man in Berlin, he made the 
acquaintance of Professor Park of Ando- 





ver. He told me once, with great satis- 





faction, how Professor Park, in a subse- 
quent visit to Germany, had to choose 
between the Rhine add him. He chose 
to see Professor Kahnis, remarking, “A 
man is better than a river.” ahnis 
laughed as he told this, and added, “A 
brilliant man.” He also enjoyed the. ac- 
quaintance of Professor and Mrs, Prentiss, 
and Professor H. B. Smith. 

He was a powerful preacher, entirely 
free, however, from conventiogalities, and 
sometimes liable to say things that were a 
little sensational. 

He was once inveighing against the 
growing corruption of the times and of the 
neglect of some of the sturdier virtues, so 
that too many German youths and maidens 
came to the marriage altar with the force 
and fire of youth spent. He alluded to 
the German Empire, over which there was 
so much glorying, and then said: “ Who 
knows whether there will be any German 
Empire a hundred years hence?” 

Kahnis’s lectures on church history were 
very largely attended. In 1878 about two 
hund and fifty gathered to hear his 
public course on the history of the Refor- 
mation. 

Luthardt alone remains of this re- 
markable group. Physically ‘he was the 
most imposing figure of them all. He is 
a man of remarkably commanding pres- 
ence. His lectures on dogmatics and 
ethics have always attracted large num- 
bers of students. 

But Leipsic had other remarkable men 
who were drawn to it by the University. 
The lamented Tischendorf was thén alive, 
In my innocence I thought it would be a 
great privilege to hear the lectures of such 
a wonderful man. Professor Delitzsch, 
whom I consulted, laughed when I pro- 
posed to hear Tischendorf; and when I 
asked the reason why, he replied: “He 
is what we call a parade horse.” Noth- 
ing daunted, I went to hear the famous 
echelat. About thirty were present, His 
lecture was a strange ——y of Latin, 
Greek, and German, delivered with great 
volubility, At the next lecture only 
about twenty were present. Soon after 
he was smitten with that paralytic shock 
which soon put an end to his useful labors. 

Never in my life have I felt such intel- 
lectual intoxication, as when bs he 
listen to the leetares of these and’ 

rofessors from 8 to 12 A.M. Per- 

aps the fact that I had not known of 
such opportunities three months before 
had to do with my keen enjoyment; but 
there was an enthusiasm among the stu- 
dents which must have been contagious, 

I soon found, however, that solid acqui- 
sitions were only to be secured through 
careful and patient study. 
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